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HERMATHENA. 


PLATO AND IMMORTALITY. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT IN THE REPUBLIC, 
Book x. 


PHILOSOPHERS have many times debated the “pros and 
cons” of Plato’s famous argument for the immortality of 
the soul in Book Ten of the Republic. It can hardly be 
doubted that belief in immortality is one of the pillars of 
Plato’s whole system, and, therefore, the validity of the 
specific arguments which he adduces to prove it is of 
perennial interest. These arguments have sometimes been 
lightly dismissed, partly, I think, because more weight has 
been attached to them than their author intended. Some 
of them seem to me to be little more than popular con- 
siderations, and, as such, they still deserve consideration. 
Take for example the argument which appears at the outset 
of the Phaedo, the “argument from contraries,” life passes 
into death and may not death pass into life again? 

Pringle-Pattison thinks that this argument is “fantastic,” 
and says that “it would be possible to prove on the same 
principles a perpetual alternation between drunk and 
sober..”” But the argument seems to me to be similar in 
spirit to those by which a simple Christian might strengthen 
his own belief in immortality, e.g. “If winter comes, can 
spring be far behind?” ‘If death comes, may we not 
hope for resurrection?” If, therefore, we refuse to pay 
more attention to the argument than Plato intends, we shall 
neither belittle nor exalt its value. 


1The Idea of Immortality, p. 4. 
B 
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It has been noted that Plato does not repeat any of 
his arguments (with the exception of the Phaedrus 
argument about the soul as “selfmoved”). This, I think, 
shows that they are “popular” arguments. Plato 
passionately believed in immortality, and he was always 
“finding” proofs; and, as Emerson says, “ The impulse to 
seek proof of immortality is itself the strongest proof of 
all.”® For Plato the real proof is not any one of the 
specific arguments so much as the conviction underlying 
his whole philosophy, that a spiritual interpretation of reality 
is the only possible one, that God is essentially good, and 
that in making man He made him to be like Himself. In 
other words, for Plato no less than for Kant, immortality 
is an ethical postulate.” 

The argument in the Tenth Book of the Republic is 
noteworthy; firstly, because it has had such an influence in 
the history of thought, and secondly, because Plato makes 
striking claims for it. In fact, the ipsissima verba of 
Socrates would rule out the suggestion that here is just 
another “popular” consideration for immortality. ‘‘ Have 
you never perceived,” said I, “that our soul is immortal and 
never perishes?” And he, looking me full in the face in 
amazement, said, “ No, by Zeus, not I; but are you able to 
declare this?” “I certainly ought to be,” said J, “and I 
think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” “It is for 
me,” he said; “and I would gladly hear from you this thing 
that is not hard.”” We must not, however, assume that all 
Plato’s claims for the argument are to be taken literally. 
The very fact that Glaucon is represented as_ being 


? Quoted by A. E. Garvie, Encycl. Britann.; Art, Immortality of the 
Soul. 
*a Cf. W. R. Matthews, Essays in Construction, p. 211. ‘‘The 
arguments which Plato propounded have not been convincing, and it 
may be doubted whether he was satisfied himself with any one of 
them, but they all turn upon an important principle which is an 
essential element in any rational defence of immortality—the difference 
of mind or spirit from the material world, and its superiority in value.’’ 
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astonished at the claim that the immortality of the soul 
can be certainly proved, shows that there is no real intention 
of maintaining the position that the proof is conclusive to 
a person who does not accept the full position of Socrates. 
None the less, we are entitled to assume that the argument 
is a serious argument, and to pay more attention to it 
than to some of the others. The Phaedrus argument says 
in effect, ‘‘ The real nature of the soul is to be selfmoved, 
to live, and therefore it can never admit the opposite of 
these characters and die.” This argument was evidently a 
favourite one of Plato’s, since, as we have said, it is the 
only one that he repeats, and it has been called the comple- 
ment of the negative® argument before us in Book x. Let 
us state the latter argument briefly: “Nothing can be 
destroyed except by an ‘evil’ which belongs to its own 
nature, e.g. if a man dies from poison it must be because 
the poison has induced a specific evil of its own nature. 
The characteristic evil of the soul is moral evil or vice. 
Yet experience tells us that moral evil though it may 
disfigure the soul can never destroy it; in fact, adds Plato, 
moral evil sometimes endows a man with increased vitality. 
Therefore, since the characteristic evil of the soul, the only 
thing which can touch its life, does not tend to destroy it, 
we may conclude that the soul is indestructible and 
immortal.” 

The argument is usually dismissed as a fallacy or as 
a piece of verbal jugglery. Jowett calls it a “verbal 
argument,” another commentator on the Republic dis- 
misses it as “a somewhat unsatisfactory argument,” another 
says “that it need not be taken seriously,” a recent writer 
says that “it is strictly speaking a fallacy,” and Pringle- 
Pattison calls it “little more than a play on words.” On the 


Sie. the Phaedrus argument deduces the immortality of the soul 
from the fact that it possesses a characteristic which everything else 
lacks, while the Republic argument comes to the same conclusion because 
the soul lacks a characteristic which everything else possesses. 
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other hand, the argument has been praised by writers such 
as James Adam and Dr. W. R. Inge, the former claiming 
that it has been unfairly criticized by writers who have 
failed to deal with it in the light of Plato’s fundamental 
assumptions, and the latter going to the length of saying: 
“T venture to think that his (Plato’s) argument, that the 
soul can only be destroyed by an enemy (so to speak) 
in pari materia, is sound. Physical evils, including death, 
cannot touch the soul. And wickedness does not, in our 
experience, dissolve the soul, nor is wickedness specially 
apparent when the soul (if it perishes at death) would be 
approaching dissolution. Therefore there is no evil which 
can destroy the soul.**” 

The first point I would urge is that the argument is 
essentially an ethical one. Plato, in fact, wishes to claim 
that immortality is a postulate of the moral life. 

If it be said that he is thereby destroying the dis- 
interestedness of morality, it must be noted that he had 
already vindicated the absolute worth of virtue, before he 
turned to consider “the principal wages of virtue.” At the 
same time it seems clear from an incidental reference in 
the Republic (cf. Bk. v1, Chapter 12, “achieve something 
that will profit them when they come to that life in which 
they will be born again and mect with such discussions as 
these”) that immortality is a practical moral issue for 
Plato. But if faith in immortality be in any sense the 
foundation of the moral life, if rewards in the world to 
come are the true sanctions of morality, does not this do 
away with the disinterestedness of real virtue? And is 
not Plato, therefore, far below the spirit of Spinoza’s 
famous maxim, “Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium sed 
ipsa virtus”? I believe that what Plato really has in mind 
is not the view that virtue needs the motive of reward, so 

3a Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. xix, p. 288. 


*Not only is the fact of immortality stated, but the kind of 
immortality. The soul will meet and hold converse with other souls. 
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much as the conviction that morality is not really possible 
unless we believe that we are responsible to a Power “not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

Some of the greatest philosophers have believed in the 
need for immortality as an ethical postulate without 
seriously jeopardising the position that the love of the good 
is the sole ultimate motive for virtuous conduct.** Berkeley, 
to give an instance, maintains in the Alciphron,’ a close 
connexion between the practice of virtue and belief in 
rewards hereafter; yet he does not mean so much to destroy 
the disinterestedness of virtue as to vindicate the theo- 
centric character of Christian behaviour. In fact, as 
Berkeley reminds us,° the disinterestedness of virtue 
provides entertainment for enthusiasts but fails to inspire 
moral conduct.’ The inspiration to noble living is really to 
be found “in a system of spirits, subordinate to the will, 
and the direction of the Father of Spirits, governing them 
by laws, and conducting them by methods suitable to wise 
and good ends.” 

Berkeley thinks of the moral agent as one who is 
responsible to God and a member “of a society of rational 
4aCf, A. E. Taylor, The Christian Hope of Immortality, p. 99. 

'The Third Dialogue—Alciphron says ‘‘May we not suppose a 
certain vital principle of beauty, order and harmony .. . . without 
supposing a Providence inspecting, punishing and rewarding the moral 
actions of men; without supposing the immortality of the soul, or a 
life to come Works, ed. A. C. Fraser, vol. iu, p. 138. 

* Op. cit., p. 140. 

* Berkeley’s rebuke to the ‘‘superior’’ people who want to insist on 
the disinterestedness of virtue and to rule out the motive of reward 
finds a modern parallel in a protest from the pen of J. S. Bezzant who 
writes: —‘‘The conscious pursuit of disinterestedness can be as self- 
centred, though not as immoral, as the deliberate pursuit of reward, 
and the ideal of Christian morality is not self-centredness in any form 
but self-forgetfulness. Contempt of the hope of immortality as seeking 
a reward is an easy way to a self-satisfied moral grandeur which leads 
astray, and complacent contemplation of extinction, not only of self but 


of all others, is no indication of high morality.’’ J. S. Bezzant, The 
Modern Churchman, vol. xxi. 
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agents ... wherein each particular agent shall not consider 
himself apart, but as a member of a great city, whose author 
and founder is God.” Hence I have called his interpreta- 
tion of Christian conduct theocentric. 

Plato likewise in intertwining immortality and morality 
in Book x believes himself to be doing so in the deepest 
interests of morality itself. If in the moral life we must 
“have an eye to eternity,’ does not that heighten the 
significance of every moral choice since each choice will 
have an influence on our eternal welfare? Further, if we 
connect morality and immortality, does not this meari that 
we can be sure that the righteous man will not be “let 
down” by God? This seems to be one of the thoughts 
underlying the argument before us, as it does Plato’s 
deepest thoughts on the “worthwhileness” of the good life. 

In our examination of the argument the. preliminary 
details need not delay us, though two of them are of 
interest. To one of them reference has already been made, 
viz., Glaucon’s surprise zt the suggestion that the immor- 
tality of the soul can easily and certainly be proved. Some 
have supposed that the cause of Glaucon’s wonder is the 
idea of immortality; since, however, the doctrine had been 
familiarised by Pythagoras and his disciples, who inherited 
it from the Orphic creed, and since mention has already 
been made in the Republic of the doctrine, we must 
conclude that the cause of Glaucon’s wonder is the claim 
that the doctrine can be established by means of reason. 

The other point of interest lies in the parade of caution 
with which Plato begins. Every premiss has to be admitted 
before it can safely be used. It is to be noted that this 
parade of caution is a favourite device of Plato’s, used by 
him just when he is about to deal with a doctrine which 
he knows will not be easily “swallowed.” We have an 
instance of this in the opening passages of Book v before 
the three “breakers” are encountered and surmounted. 
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Let us now look at the argument more closely. In 
reality it is twofold in character, viz. : 

I. Everything has its own special vice which, unchecked, 
will destroy it. If anything is not destroyed by its own 
special xaxéy it is indestructible. Injustice, the soul’s 
special vice, does not destroy it. Therefore it is in- 
destructible. 

II. The vice of something else cannot destroy a thing. 
The body cannot be destroyed by, e.g. poisoned food, 
though by the agency of the poisoned food its own special 
vice or defect is bred in the body. If, then, the defect of 
the body cannot breed in the soul its characteristic vice, it 
follows that the death of the body cannot affect the soul, 
which must therefore be indestructible. 

The first of these two arguments, for they are in- 
dependent of each other, depends for its cogency on the 
truth of the assertion, so confidently made by Plato, that 
moral evil, while it may disfigure the soul, does not destroy 
it. Moral evil, he says, “vitiates but is not able to dissolve 
or destroy the soul.” If we grant that moral evil is not 
only an evil but the characteristic imperfection of the soul, 
can we maintain that it does not destroy the soul? ® 
Certainly, so far as observation goes, moral evil does not 
destroy vitality, indeed Plato adds that it sometimes 
increases it; but is that the same thing as saying that moral 
evil does not destroy the soul? Is not Plato confusing 
soul, understood as a mere vital principle, perhaps even 
the empirical consciousness, with soul conceived as the 
spiritual principle wihch survives death? Undoubtedly 
moral evil damages personality in its empirical manifesta- 
tions, for it takes away the capacity for interest in the 
higher things of life. Plato’s conviction that the essential 
soul is not destroyed by moral evil must be due less to 
argumentation and observation than to his burning faith 


* A similar argument has been used to prove that the soul is mortal. 
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in the independence and reality of the spiritual nature of 
man; perhaps the entire Republic may be regarded as the 
vindication of this faith. 

It might be objected too that even if we grant that, 
under the conditions of this life, the soul is incapable of 
being destroyed by its own vice, yet in the nest life it may 
be so destroyed. 

The criticisms of the argument at this stage then are 
these—1. Even if it be granted that moral evil is the 
characteristic evil of the soul, what right have we to say 
that it does not destroy the soul? It certainly maims 
personality, and perhaps, if we knew enough, it does really 
destroy the soul. 2. If we grant that in this life, so far 
as we can see, moral evil does not destroy the soul, may 
it not do so in the next life? 

So far the argument is nothing more than a popular 
consideration designed to strengthen the conviction that the 
soul is superior to its environment. 

Now let us turn to the second part of the argument 
Nothing can be destroyed except by its own vice or im- 
perfection. It cannot be destroyed by the vice of something 
else, e.g. wood can only be destroyed by something outside 
it that can infect the characteristic imperfection of wood, 
i.e. rot. The vice of the body does not damage the soul; 
no one becomes more immoral because of bodily sickness. 
Therefore the death of the body doés not affect the soul. 

Plato here assumes that the cause of a thing’s destruction 
must be found outside it and not within it. Further, is it 
not true that things can be destroyed by external agency 
without reference to their “own defect”? An eye may be 
destroyed by a violent blow, without the blow inducing 
ophthalmia or whatever else we might conceive to be its 
Euputov Kaxév. Likewise wood can be destroyed by fire 
without using the instrumentality of onwedwv, and so on 
for all other material objects. Plato’s doctrine that 
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external influences only destroys a thing by taking hold of 
its characteristic imperfection, does not hold unless we can 
conceive. of an object that is itself independent of all 
external influences. This, of course, is what he claims for 
the soul all the way through this argument and elsewhere, 
e.g. in the Phaedo. 

From the point of view of strict proof then Plato in 
the whole argument merely asserts his faith in the supremacy 
and independence of the soul over its material environment. 
But what is meant by “the soul’? Does Plato really 
confound it with the mere physical principle of life? This 
charge has been made against him, but it does not appear 
to me that it can be sustained if we have regard to the 
context of the whole argument. In the concluding stages 
of the argument Plato speaks of the soul, as we know it 
here, being “marred by countless ills,’ and makes it clear 
that the immortal soul is to be thought of in terms of its 
“love of wisdom,” and therefore of its capacity to know 
eternal things, to which it is akin. In other words, 
immortality belongs to the soul in regard to the rational 
“part,” which alone is indestructible. This need not mean 
that the argument only proves the immortality of soul-stuff 
and not of the individual. The ultimate destiny of the soul 
is to be freed from the defilements and limitations of the 
body for ever, but this need not mean that the soul sheds 
its individuality. 

It had that individuality in its pre-existent state, and it 
had it because every soul is “dear to God,” i.e. every 
individual soul corresponds to a distinct idea in the mind 
of God. 

But if the specific argument in Book x is little more 
than a popular consideration leading to the conclusion that 
the soul is superior to its environment, the whole discussion 
leads us far beyond that conclusion. There are in addition, 
as I think, hints of three other arguments for immortality to 
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be found in the discussion. I shall deal with them 
briefly and in the order in which they appear in the text 
of the Republic. 

1. At the end of Chapter ten of Book x, Socrates 
supposes that his argument that the souls of the dying are 
made more unjust by death is rejected. This rejection 
involves the additional postulate that “injustice must be 
fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease.” ‘“ Nay, by 
Zeus,” Glaucon exclaims, “injustice will not appear a very 
terrible thing after all if it is going to be fatal to its 
possessor, for that would be a release from all troubles.” 

Now here is a hint that moral considerations demand 
a belief in immortality. If there were no future life wicked 
bs people would “get away with it.” Since wickedness often 
goes unpunished in this life there must be a future life, in 
which the balance will be redressed. This argument seems 
B to me to be clearly hinted in Glaucon’s reply, though it is 


not further developed. It is a “popular” argument and 
Bi. one that persists. Men feel that if a person is really wicked 
‘ and escapes justice here, he will surely meet it hereafter. 
: It is, of course, fully in line with the description, earlier 


in Book x, of immortality as “the principal wages of 
virtue”; further, it recalls for us the contention of Cephalus 
: at the very outset of the Republic, that death is only a 
terror for those who have done evil in this life.’ It would 
be poor philosophy to call in the rewards and penalties of 
another life merely to redress the inequalities of this life. 
Plato is not doing this; he is rather suggesting that man 
is no mere “thriving earth-worm,” with no existence save 
what begins with birth and ends at death. He is an 
immortal being responsible to God, and, therefore, we must 





®<*Now he to whom the ledger of his life shows an account of many 
evil deeds starts up even from his dreams like children again and again 
in affright and his days are haunted by anticipations of worse to come. 
But on him who is conscious of no wrong that he has done a sweet hope 
ever attends... .’’ Republic, Book I, Chapter 5. 
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never forget the full measure and duration of God’s dealings 
with man. If it be objected that nowhere does Plato prove 
that “the ethical man lives in an ethical universe,” we may 
reply that Plato’s whole philosophy is meant to be the 
warrant of this position, which is for him a matter of 
faith, as it was afterwards for Kant. 

I may add that Plato too, like Kant, believes in the 
perfect coincidence of justice and happiness. The 
necessity for this coincidence leads, for Kant, to the 
postulate of God’s existence, which, like immortality, is 
derived from the categorical imperative. “There can no 
longer,” says Socrates in the course of the argument, 
“be any objection . . . to our assigning to justice and 
virtue generally . . . all the various rewards and wages 
that they bring to the soul from men and gods, both while 
the man still lives and after his death.” 

There is, however, an important difference between 
Plato and Kant. For the latter, it may be said that the 
facts of the moral consciousness vindicate God, whereas 
Plato would have said that God vindicates the facts of the 
moral consciousness. It was because he was convinced 
that there was justice at the heart of things that Plato 
believed it could be realised, in a measure, in society and 
in the individual. Man’s raison détre is “likeness to 
God,” *° which is the goal of the moral life. This position 
would be unthinkable unless we believed in immortality, 
which is, therefore, a serious ethical issue for Plato. I 
must confess that I find it difficult to understand an 
estimate of Plato’s position, such as that given by Archer- 
Hind, who says that “in the true Platonic system of ethics 
immortality plays no part.” ** Further, I suggest that the 
confident words of Glaucon, on which we may base a moral 

Cf. Pringle-Pattison ‘‘Plato’s belief in immortality is ultimately 
grounded in the belief that God is good, and that the end of the 


intelligent creature is likeness to God.’’ Op. cit., p. 55. 
“ Tntroduction to the Phaedo, Archer-Hind. 
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argument for immortality, are among many in Plato’s 
writings which warrant an altogether different view. 

2. The second of the arguments for immortality, in- 
cidental to the main argument in Book x, may be stated 
thus :—‘ The soul is by its nature akin to the Ideas which 
are by their nature eternal and unchangeable. The proper 
business of the soul is with eternal and immortal things 
and therefore it is itself eternal and immortal.” Here 
Plato suggests that the soul in essence transcends time. 
It must therefore be of the same nature as that with which 
it deals. This argument underlies most of Plato’s mature 
thought on the subject. It says in effect, what is said at 
lerigth in the Phaedo, that the relation of the soul to the 
Ideas is a guarantee of immortality. This is a strictly 
metaphysical proof, unlike the one we have just considered. 
It is suggested in the opening words of Book x, Chapter 
nine, where Socrates asks: “Do you think that an 
immortal thing ought to be seriously concerned for such 
a little time (i.e. the span of earthly existence) and not 
rather for all time?” Later, towards the close of Chapter 
eleven, Socrates insists that to know the true nature of the 
soul we must look “to its love of wisdom. And we must 
note the associations for which it yearns, as being itself 
akin to the divine and the immortal and to eternal being.” 
In a great passage in one of his epistles St. Paul uses a 
similar argument. “He that hath wrought us for the 
self-same thing (i.e. immortality) is God who also hath 
given unto us the earnest (or proof) of the Spirit.” ** 
The very fact that man can “deal with” eternity is a proof 
that he is eternal. Needless to say, St. Paul would not 
have countenanced any interpretation of his words, which 
amounts to saying that the natural immortality of the soul 
is plain because we have a spiritual side to our nature. 


4a 2nd Corinthians, Chapter v, verse 5. 
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He would have insisted that immortality, or rather “eternal 
life,’ must be related to the profound doctrine of the Spirit 
which he sketches in his epistles. None the less, there is 
a distinctly “Platonic” ring about the words quoted above. 

The argument that because the soul can contemplate the 
Ideas, which is its proper business, it must be immortal, is 
one which has an important place in Plato’s system. 
According to some philosophers it is the only one of 
permanent interest, and it is the one in the light of which 
all Plato’s statements about immortality must be judged. 

This is the view of Hegel,’* who appears to believe that 
none of Plato’s statements about individual survival need 
be taken seriously. But Plato himself, in Book x of the 
Republic, insists on the cogency of all his proofs together, 
and will not countenance the selection of any one of them, 
even the main argument in Book x, which he rates so 
highly. “ Well, then, that the soul is immortal our recent 
argument and our other proofs would constrain us to 
admit.” Incidentally, this appears to be a very modest claim 
compared with that made at the outset of the argument; 
and it furnishes us with support for the position that all 
Plato’s arguments are so many popular considerations, the 
cumulative effect of which leads to the irresistible con- 
clusion that the soul is immortal. 

When Plato says that the soul being akin to the Ideas 
must itself partake of their nature and be immortal, he 
speaks of the soul as if he meant “all the vital functions.” 
On the other hand, the context makes it clear that he is 
thinking of the rational side of our nature. “ But to 
know its true nature we must view it not marred by 
communion with the body . . . but consider adequately 
what it is in the light of reason, what it is when it is 
purified.” In other words, when the soul is living “in 

® Hegel himself would say that the human spirit, whenever it thinks- 


or wills the universal, is eternal. He does not definitely deny the- 
survival of the individual soul. 
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terms of the best” it shakes off the consequences of its 
association with the body, i.e. the lower “parts” of the 
soul, which are the resultant of that association. It then 
appears in its “true colours” as something fully rational. 
At this point Plato comes nearest to Aristotle, saying with 
him that in reason we have the one universal part of the 
soul which is “outside” the bodily individuality. It is this 
side of Plato’s doctrine that appealed so much to Hegel and 
to idealists generally. I do not believe, however, that 
Plato meant by the purified soul “reason as such” or 
“universal intellect,’ but that he conceived it to have an 
individuality of its own other than the individuality which 
belongs to it in virtue of its communion with the body. 
Plato, who believed both in the pre-existence and future 
personal life of the soul, could not be content with a doctrine 
of the eternity of universal and impersonal reason. He did 
not believe that the soul’s individuality comes from the 
body, for the soul is prior to the body, and shapes and 
governs the body. Therefore, the soul which survives the 
body is not dependent on the body, and, as we have said, 
possesses an individuality which always belonged to it. 

3. The third of the arguments which we find in the 
course of the discussion in Book x is one which has 
persisted all through the history of thought. It is the 
argument from the simplicity of the soul to its indis- 
solubility and therefore to its indestructibility. Socrates 
says: “. .. nor yet must we think that in its truest nature 
the soul is the kind of thing that teams with infinite 
diversity and unlikeness and contradiction in itself’; and 
later: “It is not easy for a thing to be immortal that is 
composed of many elements.”** Here is an argument 
already in the Phaedo, perhaps a deliberate recollection of 
it. The soul is simple, not a obvGerov, and therefore we 
cannot suppose that it will disintegrate. 


*% Republic, Book X, Chapter 11. 
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The argument has been criticised by Kant and others 
and it is often lightly dismissed. But it is one of the chief 
philosophical arguments for immortality down to Kant; 
and it was accepted, among others, by Descartes, Butlei, and 
by Berkeley, whose statement of it may fittingly be recalled 
here. 

“We have shewn that the soul is indivisible, incorporeal, 
unextended ; and it is consequently incorruptible. Nothing 
can be plainer than that the motions, changes, decays, and 
dissolutions which we hourly see befal natural bodies (and 
which is what we mean by the course of nature) cannot 
possibly affect an active, simple, uncompounded substance; 
such a being therefore is indissoluble by the force of nature; 
that is to say, the soul of man is naturally immortal.” ** 
Of this argument Fraser is critical, saying that: “‘ Hope 
of continued life after physical death seems to depend on 
ethical considerations more than on metaphysical arguments, 
and on what is suggested by faith in the final outcome of 
personal life in a divinely constituted universe.” Berkeley, 
no less than Plato, might reply that unless we were con- 
vinced that the universe was divinely constituted we should 
not have any hope of immortality at all, and this conviction 
owes part at least of its strength to our knowledge of the 
soul’s nature. To argue then from the soul’s nature to its 
ultimate destiny is not only legitimate but even necessary. 

Now the argument from the simplicity of the soul, 
whether in Plato’s hands or in Berkeley’s, is at least a 
valuable protest against materialism. For both of them it 
is an assertion of the superiority that the soul enjoys over 
its environment. The argument declares that material 
objects may be destroyed by breaking them into parts, but 
the soul cannot be destroyed in this way because it has no 
parts. 

This argument, which as we have seen is mentioned by 


4 Berkeley ’s Works, ed. A. C. Fraser, vol. ii, p. 337. 
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Plato in the Republic, Book x, has been criticized 
on many grounds. On one of them alone I propose 
to dwell, for it seems to me that Plato has anticipated it 
and answered it. The argument from the simplicity of 
the soul, it has been said, ‘should lead us not to the 
immortality but to the mortality of the soul. The 
complex and not the simple is best able to meet and 
to surmount changes in environment. Therefore if the 
soul is conceived to be simple, it is ill-equipped to “stand 
up to” variations in its environment, and least of all the 
momentous change of death.*** Now this argument is fully 
met by Plato, who presumably would insist that the 
simplicity of the soul is consistent with complexity, though 
not of the kind possessed by a material thing. Anyway, 
he distinctly says that the real nature of the soul may be 
complex. The real nature of the soul, apart from its 
communion with the body, cannot now be seen, but if we 
could view it, so to speak, sub specie acternitatis, “one 
might see whether in its real nature it is manifold’”’ or 
single in its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and 
how.”” We may be sure in any case that Plato held that the 
soul’s simplicity implied no unreadiness for the business of 
the next life, and that it will be no stranger when it fully 
forms “the associations for which it yearns.” And after 
all Plato did not teach the bare immortality of the soul 
without giving an indication of the quality of the future 
life as he conceived it. Stripped of the myths in which he 
clothes his thoughts we may take it that he conceives 
immortality as the fulfilment of personal life. This surely 
means that the simplicity of the sou! cannot be inconsistent 
with the possession of powers of “self-adjustment to great 
and varied changes in environment.” 

It only remains for me to add one or two more com- 
ments on the argument in the second part of Book x. 


“a Cf. A. E. Taylor, op. cit., p. 25. 
%zodve dis. Republic, Book X, Chapter 11. 
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Plato proceeds to draw out the implications of his 
association of morality with immortality in a fanciful 
picture of rewards and punishments, and _ evidently 
believes in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. This doctrine, inherited from the Pythagoreans, 
is the one serious weakness in the whole discussion, 
since it can never be reconciled with an ethical view of 
immortality, and must logically result in fatalism. I do not 
believe that the doctrine is reconciliable with the deepest 
truths of Platonism, and suggest that Plato had a purely 
conventional belief about it. Of more interest to philosophy 
is Plato’s incidental account of freewill, which looks like a 
remarkable anticipation of Kant’s doctrine that “man is 
free but his acts are necessary.” Whether we accept 
Plato’s account of freewill or no, it is surely significant 
that he should find it necessary, almost “in the same breath,” 
to relate God, freedom and immortality, and to relate them, 
each and all of them, to the vindication of righteousness, 
which is the main aim of the entire Republic. 

I will now briefly summarize the results of my ex- 
amination of the argument for immortality in Book x of 
the Republic. 

1. I believe that Plato’s arguments, based on the con- 
viction that the soul does not perish through its own 
characteristic defect, represent not logical proofs, but so 
many considerations in favour of the superiority of the soul 
over its environment. 

2. Plato thought highly of the argument, which is the 
negative complement of the Phaedrus argument from the 
“self-moving” character of the soul. 

3. His own words, “along with our other proofs,” 
together with his half-humourous assertion that it is easy 
to prove by reason the immortality of the soul, show that 
he did not really believe that the argument was equivalent 
to logical proof. 

Cc 
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4. Plato, knowing that he could not offer logical proofs, 
offers us instead a number of “suggestions,” so that in the 
course of the argumentation a number of “proofs” are 
either given in germ or in explicit statements. 

5. His doctrine of transmigration, the one real blemish 
in the discussion, is not organic to his deepest thought 
and leads to fatalism. 

I may, in conclusion, remind my readers that the 
argument in the Republic, of which I have written in this 
paper, in one form or another has a secure place in 
scholastic theology; and that, far from being discredited, 
it is fully accepted by some of the acutest representatives 
of Christian thought. Perhaps in our statement of the 
argument to-day we should not make use of the conception 
of a “specific evil.” We should rather claim for the soul an 
intrinsic spiritual value which makes it superior to material 
things and which is the real guarantee of its immortal life. 
In this form Berkeley, Butler and Kant no doubt would 
have accepted the argument, and I think that each of them 
would have acknowledged his debt to Plato, who is still 
one of the best teachers we can consult about the philosophy 
of the good life and “its principal wages and the greatest 
of the prizes that are held out to it.” 


R. R. HARTFORD. 
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JAMES HENRY AND THE “AENEIDEA.” 





D. J. O’DonocuuE, in his Dictionary of Irish Poets—a 
work which will always deserve our respect for the vast 
amount of patient research, mostly of a pioneer kind, 
contained in its pages—is rather disappointingly laconic 
at times in the information which he gives us about those 
writers of whom we would gladly have heard more, though 
he is at times unnecessarily profuse concerning many others 
of merely an ephemeral interest. 

In the case of James Henry he gives us a mere list— 
and by no means a complete list, of his occasional 
publications, and with regard to Henry’s life he gives us 
little beyond the single phrase albeit one of real importance 
that “having received a legacy, he retired from his 
profession, in which he had been very successful, in 1845, 
and wandered all over the Continent with his wife and 
daughter, making researches concerning Virgil.” 

And it must be admitted that we can find in James 
Henry’s printed works but little record of that profession 
in which, to quote O’Donoghue, he had been “ very 
successful.” 

The only works of his, indeed, which I can trace in 
this connection have only a collateral relation to his work 
as a Doctor of Medicine. They are: 

1. A Letter to the Members of the Temperance Society. 
Dublin, 1830. 

2. Dialogue between a Bilious Patient and a Physician. 
Dublin, 1838. 

3. An Account of the Drunken Sea. Dublin, 1840. 

4. A Letter to the Dublin Mendicity Institution. 
Dublin, 1840. 
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In later years he did, however, on occasion, appear to 
have remembered his early profession, and we have, in 
his “ Half Year’s Poems,” Dresden, 1854, a curious little 
Dialogue between a Stethoscopist and an Unborn Child, 
and finally, in 1860, a short pamphlet entitled “ Religion, 
Worldly-Mindedness and Philosophy,” being Strictures on 
the Autobiography of the late John Cheyne, m.D., Dresden, 
1860. 

As a matter of fact James Henry was, from his fortieth 
year, devoted to one object only —the study of Virgil, 
and the acquiring of the legacy which, according to 
O’Donoghue, occurred in 1845, left him free for the 
attaining of that study, and for what he has described, 
on the title of his volume of 1853, as “A Twelve Years’ 
Voyage in Discovery in the first six Books of the Eneis.” 
Everything else was subsidiary to this one great labour, 
and indeed his other writings are, with very few exceptions, 
a poetical description of those wanderings in search of 
Virgilian mss. which he made in the company of his wife, 
and of that adored and accomplished daughter to whom 
he dedicated his ‘“‘Aeneidea” on its completion in 1873. And 
since this dedication summarises, as it were, the story of 
their work and voyaging I quote it at full length :— 

“To my beloved daughter, Katharine Olivia Henry, 
for twenty years—almost the whole of her adult life up 
to the present moment—ever beside me, at home and 
abroad, at the desk alike and in the public library, 
suggesting, correcting, advising, assisting, and cheering me 
on with all an affectionate daughter’s zeal, solicitude, and 
devotion, I give, dedicate, and consecrate all that part of 
this work which is not her own. 


James Henry, 
Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey (Ireland), 


Oct. 10th, 1872.” 
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James Henry died at his cottage in Dalkey on July 14th, 
1876, when only a small portion of the work had been 
published—in fact only a fragment of Book I; and those 
who possess the book will of course know that this first 
part of Vol. I bears on its title page the name of the great 
English publishers, Williams & Norgate, London. All the 
remaining volumes bear the inscription “ Dublin: Printed 
for the Trustees of the Author.” The earlier volumes bear 
2 German imprint. The later volumes that of the 
University Press, Ponsonby & Murphy. 

But James Henry was, like a few others, honoured in 
other countries, or at least one country; and in 1854, a 
German scholar, Julius Schanz, gave us, in the preface to a 
volume of his German translations of Henry’s occasional 
poems, a somewhat fuller account of the poet than is to he 
found elsewhere. As the little volume is rarely to be met 
with in its original form, and has not, as far as I know, 


hitherto appeared in English translation, I give here the 
preface in its entirety :— 


The public is here offered, in German translation, a collection 
of poems from the pen of an almost totally unknown living English 
poet, mostly of lyrical and philosophical content. Almost half of 
these translated poems have not yet been published in their original 
language, but were translated by me directly after the author had 
written them and often on the game day. Perhaps it has never 
before happened to a poet that his works were translated into a 
foreign language as they came from his pen and from his head. 

Half these poems are not only new for Germany, but for the 
whole world and appear here for the first time in print. 

The other half of the poems contained in this volume is translated 
by me from a previously printed collection of poems by the same 
author, and these are therefore somewhat less new than the first 
half, as they in the original had already been printed for about six 
months. The collection in which these poems in the original are 
to be found is called ‘‘My Book’’ and was printed in Dresden in 
the past year, but not published. The greater part of the edition 
was, immediately after printing, given over to Dr. Klemm, the 
celebrated historian and Librarian of the King’s Library in 
Dresden, to distribute among suitable people, as the chief object 
of the poet wag to see his writings in the hands of those who 
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knew how to understand and treasure them. Accordingly I also 
in this way became acquainted with these poems and it occurred 
to me that it would be a gain for German literature to possess a 
translation of them. The author, who approved of my resolve, 
promised to see my work through, and at the end of January I 
brought it to a conclusion and placed it before the public. 

It is not my place or business to praise or find fault with the 
original poems. That I took the trouble of translating them is 
proof of the respect I pay to Dr. Henry. Still less is this the place 
to praise or find fault with my own translations, but the public has 
my guarantee that each poem after translation was approved by 
the author. I had set myself the task of reproducing as well as 
possible the real spirit, as well as the outer form of the poems, 
and in order to fulfil this task I spared neither time nor trouble. 
I hope therefore that this German garment for the English original 
will not be found unworthy. A large portion of the printed volumes 
I have left untranslated, for if I had done so, there would not have 
been room for the poems which the author produced almost more 
quickly than I could translate—or the compositor set them up. The 
poet is not to-day well known in either Germany or England. 
His works are not for the booksellers, nor written for gain, but can 
only be had in presentation copies. That is the reason, no doubt, 
one reason he has attained no great fame as yet; another is that 
he has not sought favour by flattery of literary men, a third is 
that he never belonged to any political party, or had anything to 
do with any society, and to these three facts which stand in the 
way of his attaining notoriety may be added a fourth--that his 
style is altogether original, and as far as I can see in the literary 
history of civilised peoples, has no similarity with that of any 
other poet or writer. His poems have a particular subject-colouring. 
This is especially apparent in his ‘‘Six Photographs of the Historic 
Times’’ as he somewhat fantastically entitles his translation of 
the first six books of the Aeneis. This is perhaps the only English 
translation of Virgil in which the Roman poet retains his character. 
It is neither caricature nor travesty. I believe I have remarked that 
James Henry’s reputation begins to spread, and I do not doubt 
that it will grow and last when many highly-praised names are 
forgotten. It is clear from the first poem in this collection how 
highly he thinks of himself. 

The following notice of the poet’s life cannot, therefore, be 
without interest: Born in Dublin 13th December, 1798. In 1814 
he entered Dublin University where he won all prizes. In 1819 he 
took his B.A. degree when, incidentally, he obtained a gold medal 
in Classics, and in 1822 his M.B. In 1823 he became a Licentiate, 
and in 1825 a Fellow of the College of Physicians. In 1832 he 
took his M.D., and practised medicine until 1845, in which year he 
retired from practice. In 1826 the poet married Anne Jane Patton, 
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only daughter of John Patton of Castlefin, Co. Donegal, and first 
cousin, on her mother’s side, to Dr. Singer, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Professor of Divinity, and later, Bishop of Meath. By 
this lady he had three daughters, the two elder of whom died young 
and only the youngest daughter, Katharine Olivia, is still (1854) 
alive. Both daughter and mother are frequently mentioned in his 
poems—particularly in his ‘‘Autobiography’’ and in the poem 
named ‘‘Dirge for the 13th of December, 1852.’’ Both of these 
poems, with a few others, form sufficient matter for a life story 
of the poet and his family as they keep strictly to the truth, and 
in these two poems the word ‘‘I’’ denotes literally and truly the 
author. After he had given up his medical practice (in 1845) he 
went with his wife and daughter to France, and from there to 
Germany, The Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy, continually in 
search of material for his great ‘‘ Aeneidea.’’ The account of his 
travels was completed and published at Dresden in 1853. It was 
entitled ‘‘Notes on a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the 
first six books of the Eneis’’ and was by the author handed to 
the afore-mentioned Dr. Klemm for presentation to German Scholars. 
A German enlarged and corrected edition of this work, for which 
the poet studied and compared not less than sixty-three original 
Mss. of Virgil is now being prepared and at the same time his 
new poems ‘‘A Half Year’s Poems’’ are being printed—the 
greater part of which is here translated. In his native place the 
poet is known only by a small work entitled ‘‘An Account of the 
Drunken Sea,’’ a copy of which may be seen, with some other of 
his works, in King’s Library at Dresden. For some years past the 
poet has been a widower—his wife having died, March, 1849, in 
Arco near Lake Garda. 


But fortunately James Henry himself has left us a 


fairly accurate, and, I think, a far more interesting account 
of his own life up to the age of 55, in the poem to which 
his German translator has referred. And as this poem, 
which he entitles “Poet’s Autobiography” is only to be 
had in one of his rarer publications—that curious work: 
which was printed without a title at Dresden in 1853, I 
feel justified in quoting here a few extracts which give us 
a “taste of its qualities.” It begins, as all good auto- 
biographies should, with his birth: 


The Registry preserves the date, 
Thirteenth December, Ninety eight, 
When first the spindle of my fate 
Began to twirl, and at Fifteen 
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Of Hoggin once, now College Green, 
In the Irish capital of our Queen, 

I entered on this mortal state, 
Nearly two thousand years too late, 
A cubby, handsome, healthy boy, 

My father’s pride, my mother’s joy. 
At two years old I’d learned to walk 
And my half-native language talk. 


About four years later, as he goes on to tell us, he was 
sent to the school of a certain “ Joseph Hutton” of whom 
he has left us a rather unflattering description : 


Black browed, black dressed, black every button; 
Grim feruled tyrant! skilled to rule 

By fear, not love, his ill-taught school: 

Who could of Christian charity preach, 

Yet knew each schoolboy by his breech. 


But who, whether by fear or otherwise, evidently managed 


to convey some learning to at least one of his “ ill-taught ” 
school, for, he tells us 


At twelve I’d written a romance 
Full of Arabian tales and Homer 
Minerva, Mars, and Caliph Omar. 


so that at the comparatively early age of fourteen he was 
“sent to grope for knowledge amongst the monks of 
Trinity College,” where he seems to have acquired some 
pickings of information which were not strictly speaking 


part of the curriculum, as for instance that the monks, as 
he names them, 


each had an income clear 
Of twice twelve hundred pounds a year, 
For which he took an oath to preach 
Staunch orthodoxy, and to teach 
Saint Patrick’s rising generation 
To know by certain calculation, 
How many times four pops make eight, 
And why a curved line is not straight. 
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A little later—at the age of fifteen and a half, to be 
accurate, he would seem to have fallen in love for the 
first time: “’Twas,” so he tells us, perhaps in excuse for 
the little divertissement, 


’Twas in this flowery month of May— 
A pair of blue eyes beamed on me 

So softly, sweetly, tenderly, 

I all at once forgot books, knowledge, 
And orthodoxy and my college; 

All vanished like dissolving views, 
From my young brain, or, if ye choose, 
From my poor heart, and in their place 
Came airs angelic, forms of grace, 
Visions of constancy and truth, 
Dreams of unchanging love and youth. 


But alas for his dreams. The youthful object of his 
affections, as he tells us “‘drooped and died ” 

And I had wept, ere quite sixteen, 

Upon the churchyard hillock green, 


That answered coldly to my sighs: 
For ever closed those bright blue eyes. 


and from the consideration of the churchyard hillock he 
tears himself away with the stern admonition : 


Corruption, clods and worms dwell there; 
Away, young man, dry up that tear. 


and applies himself again to his books and knowledge and 
orthodoxy and his college, and apparently, with some 
success, for although we may not quite accept the German’s 
statement that he “won all prizes,” it is at least certain 
that in the year 1818 he obtained a gold medal in Classics. 
And, as he goes on to tell us: 


Ignorant, ardent, and seventeen 
Medicine a glorious thing, I ween: 
How near a God is he who can 
Assuage the pains of fellow man, 
Smooth the sick pillow, and, with balm 
Potent the throbbing pulse to calm, 
Woo to the aching lids coy Sleep, 
And plunge the sense in Lethe deep. 
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And so for five years, as he tells us, he carried out, 
conscientiously I have no doubt, the work of a young 
general practitioner : 


Five years, long years, I visited 

Early and late the poor man’s bed, 
Lived midst contagion, filth and groans, 
Pored over dead men’s mouldering bones, 
Or with the anatomiser’s knife 

And microscope tracked subtle life. 


And then he is confronted suddenly by one of those 
“obstinate questionings ” which are so apt to loom largely 
in the path of even the most untiring and conscientious 
of practitioners : 


A Doctor learned at twenty two, 

Great is my wonder I’ve so few 

Sick calls; what can the reason be 

Scarce once a month drops in a fee? 
There’s Doctor Lancet—cunning fellow!— 
Posting by in his carriage yellow; 

I doubt if he could diagnose 

’Twixt Scarlatina and the Rose, 

Yet his door knocker’s idle never, 

And about he’s galloping ever, 

Paying minute visits to the sick, 

And writing recipes so quick 

His pills and powders, draughts and drops, 
Jostle in the chemists’ shops, 

I know five times as much as he 

Yet rarely comes a case to me; 

What is—what can the reason be? 

I’LL ask himself—who knows so well? 


No sooner said than done. He calls on the very successful | 
“Dr. Lancet.” 


Knock, knock, knock, knock:—‘‘ Doctor at home?’’ 
“*Yes sir, step in.’’ ‘‘Doctor, I’ve come 

To beg you’ll tell me, if you please, 

How ’tis you get so many fees, 

So keep in apple-pie condition, 

While I, no less a good physician, 
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Perish, almost, of inanition.’’ 

The Doctor smiled and shook his head:— 
‘*T think I know your case,’’ he said: 
“*You study sickness and disease; 

They have no money, pay no fees, 

I study men, and men to please, 

Men have the money, pay the fees.’’ 
‘*But if the patient choose to die?’’— 
‘‘Why then God killed him, and not I; 
Death is God’s will—must be endured— 
All that recover I have cured.’’ 

I bowed and thanked him, and saw clear 
Two thousand sterling pounds a year, 
Fame, liveries and yellow coach, 

On the left hand make their approach; 
And weeping honor on the right 

With outspread wings ready for flight:— 
‘“Stay, Honor, Stay, we’ll not part so; 
Together through the world we’ll go; 
Fold up thy wings—’’ and, as I spoke 
Vanished into thin air, like smoke 
Coach, liveries, and income clear 

Two thousand sterling pounds a year.’’ 


But, as fate would have it, the good Doctor was not 
called on to make the choice which he so vividly portrays 
for us in these lines; for, to quote the terse phrase of 
O’Donoghue, “having received a legacy he retired from 
his profession in 1845.” 

In the concluding lines of the poem our author reverts, 
in a more serious vein, to an earlier time: 

Till twenty eight my destiny 

Kept her fbest gift in store for me— 

A second self, than self more dear 
My paper’s blotted—’tis a tear; 
Four years two months ago today 
In south Tirol a corpse she lay. 





In the March of 1849 the poet suffered his greatest 
loss, a loss to which we find frequent allusions in his 
writing until the end of his life; for in that year his wife, 
with whom he had passed over twenty years of happiness 
only clouded by the death of two children, who had died 
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in childhood, died at Arco, above Lake Garda, in Italy. 
In some curiously halting but sincere lines written in 1855 
he expresses the very real affection which this loved 
companion of his wanderings held in his memory : 


She never in her whole life wrote one stanza, 

She knew no Greek, no Latin, scarcely French, 

She played not, danced not, sang not, yet when Death 
His arms about her threw, to tear her from me, 

I would have ransomed her, not Orpheus-like 

With my own song alone, but with all song 

Music and dance, philosophy and learning 

Were ever, or to be were, in the world. 


It was the intention of the poet that the remains of 
his wife should be interred in the churchyard at Arco, 
but the authorities refused on religious or ecclesiastical 
grounds to grant his request; and when two months had 
passed he had her coffin disinterred from the place in which 
it had been temporarily buried on the side of the hill of 
Sarca and removed to Ceole, where in a tile-burner’s 
kiln the remains were cremated and placed in an urn, 
which was then brought back for burial in the little church- 
yard at Dalkey, where the remains of James Henry and 
those of his daughter also rest. The lines in which he has 
described the death of his wife, the cremation at Ceole 


at dead of night 
And with the lantern’s flickering light, 


are written with touching simplicity, and the refusal of 
the authorities to allow her burial in consecrated ground 
is related with a fine and fierce invective—one of the few 
places indeed where the usually placid and philosophical 
strain of his verse is interrupted by such in all the course 
of his writing. The whole of this poem, the Dirge for 
December 13th, 1852, is well worth the attention of any 
student of Henry’s writings, for the work is designed and 
carried through with a skill and ease which are often 
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lacking in his rather pedestrian verse. The rest of Henry’s 
life is simply the record of his labour on what was his 
life work. The first part of the “Aeneidea,” published by 
Williams & Norgate in 1873, bears at the beginning of 
the preface the date, Dresden, Nov. 16 1863, but the 
dedication to his daughter, which I have already quoted, 
is written at Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey, Oct. 10 1872. 
Before the second part of the work was published, in 1877, 
both Henry and his daughter were dead; and this part of 
the book bears the following note, which may, I think, 
serve to end this brief note on the scholar and his work :— 


[Since the publication of the first volume of the ‘‘ Aeneidea’’ 
the author has died, his death having been apparently accelerated 
by the death of his daughter, Katharine Olivia, his fellow- 
labourer and only child. He, however, left to trustees the 
publication of the remaining, and by far the larger, portion of 
the work, the manuscript of which was fortunately complete; 
and to one of these trustees, John Fletcher Davies, the author 
specially and confidently entrusted the superintendence of the 
literary part of the work. 

Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey (Ireland), 
June, 1877.] 


A HAND-LIST OF JAMES HENRY’S PUBLISHED WORKS. 


Letter to the Members of the Temperance Society. Dublin, 1830. 

Letter to the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doyle. Dublin, 1830. 

Miliaria Accuratius Descripta. Dublin, 1832. 

Dialogue between a Bilious Patient and a Physician. Dublin, 1838. 

Account of the Preceedngs of the Government Metropolitan Police 
in the City of Canton. 12mo., ¢cl., illustrated. Dublin, 1840. 

Account of the Drunken Sea. Dublin, 1840. 

Letter to the Secretaries of the Dublin Mendicity Institution. 
Dublin, 1840. 

Little Island and Big Island. Dublin, 1841. 

A Word about War. Dublin, 1842. 

A Word about Judgment. Dublin, 1842. 

Report of a Meeting of the Informers of Dublin. Dublin, 1842. 

The Devil and Owen Connolly. Dublin, n.d. 

The first two Books of the Eneis rendered into English Iambic; 
with new Interpretations and Illustrations. Dublin, 1845 (and 

London, 1845). 
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The Unripe Windfalls. (Containing—1l. Minor Poems. 2. Letter to 
the Editor of Notes and Queries, being a criticism on the style 
of Lord Byron. 3. Specimens of Commentaries on the Eneis, 
4. Specimen of Metrical Translation of the Eneis. Dublin, 
1851.) 
Half and Half. (Poems.) Dresden (1853). 
My Book, containing Minor Poems and Six Photographs of the 
Heroic Times, being a Metrical Translation of the first six 
books of the Eneis. Dresden, 1853. 
Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the first six books 
of the Eneis. Dresden, 1853. 
Gedichte von James Henry, Deutsch von Julius Schanz. Dresden, 
1854. 
A Half Year’s Poems. Also a Dialogue between a Stethoscopist and 
an Unborn Child. Dresden, 1854. 
Poems, chiefly Philosophical. Also Cain, A Soliloquy. Dresden, 
1856. 
Adversaria Virgiliana. Written for translation into German, and 
published in that language in the Gottengen Philologus. Vols. 
XI, XII, XIII and XVII. 
Thalia Petasata, or a Foot-Journey from Carlsruhe to Bassano, 
described on the way in verse. Dresden, 1859. 
Relgion, Worldly-mindedness and Philosophy, being strictures on the 
Autobiography of the late John Cheyne, M.D. Dresden, 1860. 
British Legation, being a Letter to the Editor of the Morning Herald, 
concerning the late Aggression on the British Embassy in 
Japau. Dresden, 1861. 
Menippea. Dresden, 1866. 
Poematia. Dresden, 1866. 
Thalia Petasata Iterum. Dresden, 1877, and Leipsig, 1877. 
The Unripe Windfalls. Dublin, 1851. 8vo. Cloth. Variant binding. 
This consists of the poems only—omitting the Letter on the 
Style of Lord Byron, Specimen of Commentaries on the Eneis 
and Specimen of the Eneis. 
Miscellanies 2. This was issued in paper wrappers for presentation to 
friends, and bears on the front wrapper the inscription, 
‘“Presented by the Author, Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey, Ireland.’’ 
It consists of: 
1. Report of a Meeting of the Informers of Dublin. Dublin, 1842. 
2. The late Yelverton Case. Letter from an [Irish Protestant 
Conservative in Naples to his Correspondent in Dublin (Naples, 
March 19th, 1861), n.t. 

. Little Island and Big Island, or Children’s Talk at Runnymede. 
Dublin, 1841. 

4. The Devil and Owen Connolly, or the New Irish Chancellor. / 
Romantic Ballad, pp. 4. No date or title. 
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5. Half and Half, pp. 8. Printed by Trubner, Dresden (probably 
1853). 

6. The Eneis. Books 1 and 2 (made up without title from the 
Dublin edition of 1845). 


Henry contributed the following to Hermathena* :— 


Virgil, Aen. ii. 1. Issue No. 11, p. 393. 1874. 

Virgil, Aen. i. 246. Issue No. 11, p. 468. 1874. 

On the Meaning of the Latin word ‘‘gurges.’’ Issue No. 111, 
p- 198. 1875. 


*Dr. Smyly’s recent Index of Contributors has made the tracing 
of these articles possible. 


J. S. STARKEY. 





“AGAPE” OR “LORD’S SUPPER.” A STUDY 
OF CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE CANONS 
OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


In regard to his opinions concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
Dr. Hans Lietzmann belongs to the same class of Liberal 
theologians as Heitmiiller, Loisy and Walter Bauer. The 
earliest expression of his opinions he set out in an excursus 
on I Corinthians x. 21,’ with a considerable wealth of 
classical allusions and analogies. The decisions he had 
arrived at, and there stated, he has repeated in a work 
published within the last decade, his Die Geschichte der 
Alten Kirche, 1, Die Anfange, of which there have been 
two editions. 

We are unable, however, to believe that he was 
satisfied with the evidence for the Pauline theories he had 
propounded—theories enunciated by precedent Liberal 
thinkers which he made his own—in view of the fact that 
he has deemed it helpful, if not actually necessary, to 
approach the problem involved in these theories from 
another angle, and that a new one, viz., a liturgical. 

When he was studying for some years at Rome he 
devoted a good deal of attention to the investigation of 
‘primitive liturgies. It was for him, he tells us, a 
fascinating task but one that did not appear to produce 
definite results. Eventually he was able to overcome most 
of the difficulties and thereby obtain fresh light on the 
origin and significance of the Lord’s Supper. The results 
he published at Bonn in 1926 in a book which he entitled 
Messe und Herrenmahl. It is the most important of his 
writings on this subject. 


1 Handbuch zwm Neuen Testament, 3er Bd., Tiibingen, 1910, p. 124 
et seq. 
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In passing we must note the unhistorical method of 
argument used by Dr. Lietzmann: in this book, as in some 
others of his writings, he assumes what he wishes to 
establish and then proceeds to prove its accuracy. For, 
just as in his Corinthian excursus he began with the 
assumption that St. Paul taught theophagy and derived the 
notion from pagan sources, so he started his liturgical 
arguments with the assumption of an anti-Petrine (or, 
anti-Jerusalem) bias on the part of St. Paul which caused 
that apostle to evolve a development of eucharistic doctrine 
and practice that was opposed to an earlier and simpler 
Judaic form of both. 

For the Institution-record and the Anamnesis he put 
under examination successively the Ewuchologion of 
Sarapion, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Byzantine 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the Mozarabic Liturgy, and the 
Stowe Missal. He adopted the Kirchenordnung of 
Hippolytus as a first ground-type, accounting the text of 
Hippolytus, “‘as it now stands, to be the unabbreviated 
ancient Roman formula.” The Liturgy of Sarapion he 
regarded as a second ground-type.? As for the Christian 
Agape, he decided from particulars obtained from the 
Church Order and Canons of Hippolytus, the Ethiopian 
Church Order, and some other sources, that it was rooted 
in the Jewish Sabbath-kiddush; that it was, in fact, only 
a special instance of the Jewish fellowship-meal; that, 
indeed, the Hippolytine Agape corresponds to the Jewish 
table-rules, only the cup of blessing being lacking. He 
turned to a consideration of the Last Supper which our 
Lord had with His disciples, and he concluded that it was 
no Passover-meal and that Mark and Paul used the same 
traditional account of it. 

Put in a brief way, Dr. Lietzmann’s theory is that the 
earliest and simple form of Eucharist of the Christian 


?In his chapter on ‘‘The original form of the Egyptian Liturgy.’’ 
D 
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“ec 


Church (the “breaking of bread”) was merely “a 
continuation of the daily table-fellowship of the company 
of the disciples of the Lord,” into which there had come 
a few religious or devotional ideas. This is what he terms 
the ‘“‘ Jerusalem-type” or “ Petrine-type.” A second type 
of Lord’s Supper, the Eucharist of the Christian Church 
during all the centuries since, was the creation of St. Paul. 

The inadequacy of the proofs adduced for his theory 
by Dr. Lietzmann from liturgical and others sources can 
only be fully gauged by a careful scrutiny of the authorities 
he has employed. It is impossible to set out here the full 
results of such a scrutiny, but one item, and that probably 
the most valuable, can be discussed in a few pages and 
will serve to show the inherent weakness of much of his 
Liberal theorising. Dr. Lietzmann, wisely indeed, placed 
great confidence in those interrelated documents, the 
Canons of Hippolytus, the Egyptian and Ethiopic Church 
Orders, the Veronese Fragments, and the Apostolic 
Constitutions. And the item here to be discussed comes 
from one of these documents, the Canons of Hippolytus. 

It happens that he based a weighty part of his liturgical 
argument on certain expressions in the 32nd and 33rd of 
these Hippolytine Canons, because they seemed to relate 
to the Lord’s Supper. We must, therefore, find out as 
accurately as possible what the expressions are and the 
exact significance of each one of them, in order to determine 
whether or not they give any support to his arguments. 

The following extracts from Canons 32 and 33 contain 
them. They are put here in large type to fix attention on 
them :— 


From Canon 32:— 


“Tf an OFFERING is given, it shall be given as an alms to 
the poor of the congregation before sunset .. . 

If a LOVE-FEAST or a dinner takes place, which someone 
gives to the poor, KIRIAKUN, then, the bishop being present 
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at the time of the lighting of the lamp, the deacon shall under- 
take the lighting. And the bishop is to pray for them and for 
him who invited them. And the EUCHARIST which is at the 
beginning of the MASS is necessary for the poor. And he is to 
dismiss them so that they may withdraw one by one, before the 
darkness sets in.” 


From Canon 33 :— 


“Tf a commemoration for those who are dead takes place, 
then they are first of all to receive the MYSTERIES, though 
not on the Lord’s Day.’ After the OFFERING the bread‘ is 
to be given to them, before they take their seats. No catechumen 
is to sit with them at the LOVE-FEASTS KWRIAKUN. They 
are to eat and drink enough, though not to drunkenness, but in 
reverence to the praise of God.” 


In order to understand the full significance of these six 
remarkable terms we must consult three important versions 
of the Canons of Hippolytus. They are: Bishop von 
Haneberg’s Canones Hippolyti, arabice, etc. (Monachii, 
1870), which gives the Arabic text, with a Latin translation 
and annotations; and Dr. Hans Achelis’ Die 4ltesten 
Quellen des orientalischen Kirchenrechtes, erster Buch 
(Leipzig, 1891), which closely follows the Latin translation 
of Haneberg, but with the text of the Canons ordered in 
a sequence convenient for comparison with the Egyptian 
Church Order (as set out by P. A. de Lagarde in 
ZEgyptiaca, Gottingen, 1883) and the Ethiopic Church 
Order (as given by Iobus Ludolfus in his Ad suam 
Historiam Aethiopicam antehac editam Commentarius, 
Francofurti ad Moenum, 1691). The purpose which 
Dr. Achelis had in view in making his peculiar arrangement 
of the Canons of Hippolytus was to demonstrate the 
connection between these Canons and the Church Orders 
of the East. 


* Literally, ‘‘on the first day.”’ 
‘The bread of exorcism probably—the text here is obscure. 
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The third version of the Canons to be consulted is the 
independent translation of the Arabic text into German by 
Dr. Wilhelm Riedel and published by him, at Leipzig in 
1900, in Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats 
Alexandrien, with an introduction and illustrative foot- 
notes. 

_ In addition to these versions we have the assistance of 
the Veronese Fragments to which high esteem is attached 
because they represent a close approximation to the original 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. They were published 
by Dr. E. Hauler in Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta 
Veronensia Latina, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 101 et seq. Since 
then these fragments have been used by Professor Hans 
Lietzmann in Die Klementinische Liturgie, etc., Bonn, 
1910, and by the Rev. Gregory Dix in The Treatise on 
the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of Rome, 
S.P.C.K., 1937, pp. 1-17, 36-48. 

As we have seen, there are in Canons 32 and 33 six 
expressions which we shall have to consider because they 
are all connected and all affect Dr. Lietzmann’s argu- 
ments. They are: MASS, MYSTERIES, OFFERING, 
LOVE-FEAST, EUCHARIST, and KIRIAKUN . or 


KWRIAKUN. The first four of these will not present 
unusual difficulties. 


1. MASS—The Arabic word Quddas is the ordinary 
term for mass or Lord’s Supper. Dr. Riedel renders it 
“mass” or “ sacrament.” 


2. MYSTERIES—This is the meaning of the Arabic 
word Sardiru, which is therefore another word for Lord’s 
Supper. 

3. OFFERING—The Arabic word Qurbén means 
oblation, sacrifice, offering. |Haneberg translates it 
communio, but, in his annotations (op. cit., p. 122), he 
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remarks that qurbén in Canon 32 does not refer to the 
Eucharist but to a common offering (vulgarem oblationem). 


4. LOVE-FEAST—The Arabic word walimah (in the 
plural, waldimu) means “ dinner-entertainment,” such as 
a wedding-feast. Haneberg and Achelis translate it 
“agape” (or “agapae” in the plural, as at the end of 
Canon 33). Riedel declines (op. cit., p. 221) to render 
the Arabic word “agape” and insists on translating it 
with the German word Mahl (or, in the plural, Mahler), 
which bears the exact meaning of “repast,” ‘“ meal,” 
“feast.” Yet it is not difficult to see that the Arabic word 
fits in fairly well with the Greek ecclesiastical term 
“agape.” Dr. Riedel’s objection to render it so is not 
clear. 

The other two words are Greek, though is an Arabic 
dress, and they are those most seriously open to 
controversy. 


5. EUCHARIST — This word, in the form 
Awkhérusdiah, occurs towards the end of Canon 32 :— 


“And the poor shall be present when the eucharist is made 
at the beginning of the mass.’’ (Haneberg’s translation.) 

“And the eucharist which is at the beginning of the mass 
is necessary for the poor.’’ (Dr. Achelis’ translation.) 

“The eucharist at the beginning of the sacrament (the mass) 
is proper for the poor.’’ (Dr. Riedel’s translation.) 


Dr. Achelis was so puzzled about the meaning of this 
injunction (evidently because he could not understand 
eucharist in any other sense than Lord’s Supper) that he 
decided that the clause was an interpolation. But Dom 
Hugh Richard Connolly (The so-called Egyptian Church 
Order and derived documents, Camb., 1916, pp. 114-116) 
maintains that, in this passage, eucharist carries its literal 
meaning, “thanksgiving,” just as elsewhere. He adds, 
“probably «vxapioria quae est in initio missae refers to 
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a formula of ‘thanksgiving’ said at the beginning of the 
mass.”° The force of the injunction, in that case, would 
be that the poor ought to be present when this “ thanks- 
giving-prayer”” was being said. Bishop von Haneberg, 
indeed, says as much (op. cit., p. 122) and expresses the 
opinion that the injunction manifests that, even at that 
date, some of the poor were ready enough to receive the 
bread but not equally inclined towards the exercises of 
piety. 
The term eucharist occurs again in Canon 19 :— 


“And when he [the newly-baptised person] ascends up out 
of the water, the presbyter takes the oil of the eucharist and 
signs him on the forehead and mouth and breast with the sign 
of the cross.”’ 


This oil is evidently that mentioned higher up in the 
same Canon as “the oil of unction, which is the oil of the 
thanksgiving.” Accordingly, it seems certain that the 
word eucharist has here also its literal meaning, although 
the fact that the blessing of oil in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper (as is provided in Canon 3) must not be 
left out of consideration. 

Later on in Canon 19 eucharist occurs again according 
to Riedel’s reading of the Arabic text, thus :— 


“Then begins the deacon to consecrate and the bishop 
completes the Eucharist of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
When he has finished, he communicates the people, whilst he 
stands at the Table of the Body and Blood of the Lord.’’ 


But Haneberg renders the passage differently :— 


“Then the deacon begins the ceremonies of the mass, and 
the bishop brings forth the remains of the mystery of the Body 


5 Felix L. Cirlot, The Early Eucharist, London, 1939, p. 183, makes 
the interesting suggestion that the Eucharistic versicle, ‘‘Let us give 
thanks,’’ etc. (before the thanksgiving over the lamp), is what is 
intended here. 
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and Blood of the Lord. And when he has finished, he, standing 
at the Lord’s Table, communicates the people.”’ 


Dr. Achelis agrees with Haneberg’s rendering, though 
he gives “reliquias mysteriales” for “the remains of the 
mystery.” He appropriately explains the curious state- 
ment here about the deacon beginning the “ sacrifice’’ by 
directing attention to the statement in Canon 3 that the 
deacon was to “bring forward the oblations.” The 
“oblations ” had a very real connection with “ the remains 
of the mystery.” 

The difference between Dr. Riedel and the other two 
scholars arises out of the Arabic text. In it there stand 
two words, dGwdakur sadiah, the latter of which Haneberg 
read as sariah, thus being enabled to translate “the remains 
of the mystery.” That emendation of the text Dr. Achelis 
accepted. 

Riedel, however, has read the two words as one, thus 
producing a word resembling that which stands for 
Eucharist, and he inserted this word in a footnote, op. 
cit., p. 213. 

Where there is such a divergence of translation one 
must turn for help to other documentary evidence. And 
in the Veronese codex, as well as in the Egyptian Church 
Order (as given by P. A. de Lagarde), the corresponding 
passages show that the deacons bring the oblation to the 
bishop “and he gives thanks over the bread,” etc. 

To sum up, there is no good reason for doubting that 
the term eucharist is used throughout the Canons of 
Hippolytus in a literal sense, but this literal sense is itself 
bound to the celebration of the sacrament: it is, indeed, 
“the thanksgiving,” but “the thanksgiving” which belongs 
to the Lord’s Supper. 


6. The last of the controversial expressions, kiridkun, 
occurs in Canons 32 and 33. Where it stands in Canon 32 
Haneberg translated it, “on the Lord’s Day” (die 
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dominica). He did this because he read it as «vpraxiy, 
and he remarked that the accusative was usual in Arabic 
liturgies, as in the case of efshin for sebyxi (“ prayer”). 
Achelis, accordingly, put into his text the correct Greek 
word for “on the Lord’s Day,” «vptaxy. 

Dr. Riedel, on the other hand, has kept close to the 
Arabic form with «vpaxéy, a word which is almost 
untranslatable in the passage where it occurs. Its usual 
meaning is “the Lord’s house” (= “church”), and that 
sense would not fit well into its context. Riedel has 
simplified the matter by translating it “it is a K«vptaxov,’ 
and then adding, in a footnote, “cf. detmvov (I Cor. xi. 
20),” thus forcing this one expression to apply a distinctive 
character to the passage in Canon 32, as if it were to be 
read thus :— 


“Tf an agape [Riedel insists on “repast’’] or a dinner takes 
place, which someone gives to the poor—it is a Lord’s Supper— 
then, the bishop, being present,”’ etc. 


It is this particular setting of the passage which has 
furnished Dr. Lietzmann with so much of his argument. 
Yet, whether Riedel wished his rendering to carry such 
an implication or not, the fact does remain that the 
rendering is tendentious. He has certainly given no 
justification for his rendering. 

The term occurs again in Canon 33, where the 
injunction is laid down that “no catechumen is to sit with 
the faithful at the waldimu al-kwriakun.” In passing it 
may be mentioned that the Arabic text has al-kwrtdékun, 
which Haneberg states he could not understand and there- 
fore suggests to read as given, a reading which has been 
generally accepted by scholars. 

Waldimu means “feasts” (which we may take as 
“agapes””), but the next word has received varied treat- 
ment. Haneberg took the two words as meaning agapae. 
Achelis makes the second word an adjective to the first, 
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thus: “in agapis «vpiaxaic.” Riedel renders them, by 
transposition : “ bei den «vpraxov—Mahlern ” (that is “ at 
the xvpraxov-repasts”). He thus affords opportunity for 
the assumption that he attached the meaning of “ Lord’s 
Suppers ” to the words in question. 

But the word xvpeaxdy standing by itself can hardly 
be given the signification of “Lord’s Supper.” 

It seems, indeed, more advisable to take the term, 
where it occurs in both Canons, in its literal sense: “ of 
the Lord ”—“ something of the Lord.” Riedel would 
have been quite accurate if, in Canon 32, he had confined 
his translation to “it is «xvptaxoy” without the footnote, 
“cf. detmvov (I Cor. xi. 20).” 

Kiriakun (or, kwriakun) in both Canons 32 and 33 
does, in fact, indicate simply that the “ meal” or “ meals ” 
(we would prefer “agape” or “iagapes”) had a solemn 
character, “of the Lord.” If it had been the intention of 
the Arabic editor of the Canons of Hippolytus to speak 
here of the “ Lord’s Supper,” it is difficult to believe that 
he should have gone out of his way to employ twice an 
insufficient term for it, when he had the Arabic words 
qudas, sarairu, and even qurban, in actual use. 

Accordingly, it can hardly be regarded as an unfair 
inference on our part if we conclude that the argument 
which Dr. Lietzmann bases on Canons 32 and 33 is not 
sustainable. 


Note on “ THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD «vpiaxov,’’ 


The adjective «xvpiaxos of which St. Paul makes use (I Cor. 
xi. 20) is so unique that some scholars imagine it was coined 
by the apostle. However, Adolf Deissmann (New Light on the 
New Testament, Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1907, p. 79 et seq.) 
draws attention to its use in Egypt and Asia. The earliest 
example found there occurs in an inscription of the Prefect of 
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Egypt, Tiberius Julius Alexander, which was discovered in the 
Great Oasis. Its signification therein is, “pertaining to the 
emperor,” “imperial.’’ It belongs to the year 68 A.D., and 
is, therefore, of the era of St. Paul by whom it was taken over 
into Christianity. In passing, we may remark that such an 
inference as this last statement would seriously impair an 
important part of Dr. Lietzmann’s liturgical argument, that part 
which is built upon the assumption that St. Paul had no 
connection with the East, especially Egypt. 

But Dr. H. B. Swete (The Old Testament in Greek, 2nd 
edit., vol. 1, Camb. Univ. Press, 1899) reads in 2 Maccabees 
xv. 36, "Adap A€yerac tH Kvptaxy dwvy on the authority of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, which he prefers to follow rather than the 
Codex Venetus, although he admits the importance of the latter, 
in spite of its later date [about eighth or ninth century]. In 
his footnote he indicates that Cod. Venetus reads upiaxy,. 

On the other hand, Dr. Moffatt (The Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament in English, edit. by Dr. R. H. 
Charles, vol. 1, p. 65, Clar. Press, 1913) relies on the reading 
in Cod. Venetus. 

If Dr. Swete’s judgment be accepted, then the adjective in 
question was nearly two hundred years old when St. Paul wrote 
1 Corinthians. In view of the variety of terms in the LXX 
derived from the word Kips (ie. “Lord’’), it is not an 
improbable assumption that the word «xvpraxos was in use in 
Jewish circles before St. Paul’s time. 

Moreover, there is a possibility of basing on the name of 
the month Adar an hypothesis which, if it can be established as 
a statement of fact, will offer a corroboration of the reading in 
the Codex Alexandrinus. 

J. D. Michaelis, in his brief Dissertation on the Hebrew 
Montis (of which an English translation may be fcund in 
William Carpenter's Calendarium Palestinae, London, 1825), 
asserted that the ancient Syrians, and not the Hebrews, gave the 
names to the months of the year. Yet he acknowledged that 
the name of the twelfth month, Adar, is a Hebrew word. This 
most recent scholars admit, though none can trace the origin of 
the word. Accordingly, it seems natural for us to suppose that 
the writer of 2 Maccabees, himself a pious and patriotic Jew, 
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would make a point of declaring, “Adap A€yerar 77 Kuptaxy pwv7 
meaning thereby, “it is called Adar in the sacred (i.e. Hebrew) 
tongue,’ which is the reading of Codex Alexandrinus. And 
equally it is natural for us to suppose that the scribe of the 
much later Codex Venetus, recognising that the Syrians employed 
this name of a month, amended the text so as to make it read, 
“it is called Adar in the Syrian [Svpiaxpj] tongue.’’ But this 
scribe did not realise that such a reading would introduce chron- 
logical confusion into the dating of the Feast of Purim, as, from 
Dr. L. B. Paton’s discussion of the date of Purim, in his 
commentary Tie Book of Esther (Int. Crit. Comm.), pp. 77 e¢ 
seq., it may be seen to have done. 


G. V. JOURDAN. 
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A CONSIDERABLE proportion of first offenders will never 
commit a further offence whatever their treatment in prison. 
Such men as defaulting solicitors, dishonest cashiers, or 
bank officials; men convicted of manslaughter, drunken 
motorists, and those who have committed an offence 
under sudden extreme provocation, rarely see the inside of 
a prison a second time. Very often the simple reason is 
that never again do they have an opportunity to commit 
the only type of offence to which they are tempted. 
Wisely or unwisely, such men are frequently sent to prison 
solely as a deterrent to others, although the Court is well 
aware that nothing is more certain than that they them- 
selves will not offend again. Few spectacles are more 
distressing than that of a prisoner who but recently has 
belonged to a great profession, or has held a position of 
trust and responsibility, enjoying the respect and con- 
fidence of all his world, and who now stands shamed and 
broken. It is remarkable with what courage and 
endurance these men so often face their bitter present and 
their hopeless future. They are a tragedy, but they are 
not a criminological problem. Hardly ever are they 
recidivists. In paragraph 4 of the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Persistent Offenders (1932, Cmd. 
4090), it is stated that “. . . all persons who are ex- 
perienced in prison administration agree that a very large 
proportion of these ‘first-timers’ are not reconvicted. Of 
the comparatively small number of persons who return to 
prison on a second sentence a large proportion, however, 
come back repeatedly; the probability of relapse increases 
with the number of previous sentences, and a substantial 
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part of the prison population consists of a ‘stage army’ of 
individuals who pass through the prisons again and again.” 

In the technical sense the expression “ persistent 
offender” is applied to a person only after he has been 
convicted several times. To confine it solely to persons 
with several previous convictions, however, would be 
inaccurate. There are not a few instances of persons 
whom it is absurd to regard in reality as being other than 
persistent offenders, even though they have not previously 
been convicted. There are sometimes in the dock for the 
first time men who are known to the police as having lived 
for many years, either wholly or in part, by the exercise 
of their talents and opportunities for crime although they 
have never before been arrested. Thus a receiver is 
often well recognised by the police as such for a long 
period before they can obtain a conviction. 

Persistent offenders may be divided into three classes. 
First, there are the offenders of relatively strong character 
and mentality who deliberately choose a life of crime. 
Many of them are young, and they might be amenable to 
reformative treatment. Included in this class is the 
professional criminal, the person who has adopted some 
form of crime deliberately, as his means of livelihood— 
whether it be housebreaking, forgery or obtaining money 
or goods by false pretences. The professional is, in many 
ways, a man apart. Frequently he is a man of consider- 
able talents, who would have no difficulty at all in making a 
good living by honest means. Honest industry, however, 
offers the professional too dull and prosaic a life, with 
rewards which, in his view, are not commensurate with 
his needs. The risks of his chosen profession are obvious 
enough, but repeated sentences of imprisonment have no 
deterrent effect. Like those who adopt other hazardous 
professions, he believes that the advantages outweigh the 
drawbacks. ‘‘ The professional looks upon the prospect 
of a sentence as the soldier looks upon the possibility of 
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a wound—as something to be treated neither with in- 
difference nor with so much fear as to lead him to abandon 
his career. He regards it as a setback, to be got over 
as soon as possible. He meets a fresh sentence philo- 
sophically ; almost invariably he gives no trouble in prison 
and gains the maximum remission, so that he may the 
sooner be able to resume the only life for which he cares 
and to pursue the only rewards which appeal to him” 
(Page, Crime and the Community). The only con- 
siderations which weigh with him are those of what he 
believes to be his own interests. The fundamentals of his 
character are callousness and selfishness. 

It is, of course, obvious enough that no precise 
description of the class of professional criminal is strictly 
applicable to every member of that class. There are the 
inevitable differences due to dissimilarities of education, 
age and health. But there is in all the common feature 
of deliberate choice and of determination to persist in 
wrongdoing. At one end of the scale are those whom 
Sir Robert Anderson (Criminals and Crime, 1907), a 
former Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard, described as “the elite of the criminal 
profession.” “Such men,” he stated, “live well. They 
can name their favourite wine and they know a good cigar. 
A trip to Brighton is an ordinary incident in their easy 
lives, and a winter visit to Monte Carlo is nothing out of 
the way. They are responsible for the elaborate frauds, 
the great forgeries and jewel larcenies and bank robberies 
which now and then startle the public.” They are a class 
of person of considerable intelligence, who seem to have 
been born without any moral sense: the embodiment of 
selfishness and of a peculiar shamelessness. With a 
complete absence of shame and of regret is united in an 
appreciable number of men a form of egocentricity which 
makes them appear really to believe that they are in some 
way exceptional and privileged, so as to be genuinely 
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entitled to the good things and luxuries of life. At the 
other end of the scale are those of a lower mental capacity, 
who year after year persist in the commission of less 
ambitious and exacting offences, such as stealing bicycles, 
passing bad coins or petty frauds. 

In the second class of persistent offenders are those 
persons of weaker mentality and weaker moral character, 
who drift into crime because they are unable to face the 
difficulties of ordinary social life. Thirdly, there are the 
pathological cases; frequently persons of superior edu- 
cation and degree of refinement and in good employment 
or financially independent. In a large number of cases 
this type of person has been convicted of some form of 
sexual offence. Such crimes as exhibitionism, and all 
forms of sexual perversion which, to the normal individual 
are revolting and indeed inexplicable, are committed, 
sometimes repeatedly, by persons who are familiar types 
to the pathologist. Many of these individuals might be 
made amenable to medical and psychiatric treatment, and 
the recommendations of the Persistent Offenders’ Com- 
mittee (supra) with regard to them will be referred to at 
a later stage. There is, of course, no sharp distinction 
between the above-mentioned categories, especially as 
between the first and second, and there are many cases 
belonging to a border region in which various causes of 
widely differing character appear to be at work. 

Every persistent offender has been at one time a “first 
offender” ; and here again it is necessary to emphasise the 
importance of the proper treatment of offenders when they 
come for the first time within the grasp of the law. It 
is at this stage that wise methods can do most to diminish 
the probabilities of their becoming habitual prison inmates. 
In the last three years I have dealt with the question of 
the treatment of offenders under 21 years of age. The 
supreme importance of those earlier years cannot be over- 
emphasised, and the proper use of Reformatory and 
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Industrial Schools, the Borstal System and Probation 
should go far to deplete the ranks of that vast stage-army 
of habituals who annually pass through the prisons. In 
previous lectures dealing with these methods of treatment 
of young offenders special reference was made to their 
application and working in our own country, and many 
reforms and improvements suggested. It is depressing in 
the extreme, however, to note the apathy of both Church 
and State in tackling a problem of such vital importance 
to the entire community. Most, if not all, of the more 
glaring defects dealt with in those lectures remain without 
remedy, and there would appear to be a complete absence 
of realisation of the truth stated by the then Home 
Secretary in 1925 (Lord Brentford, then Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks), when he said: “ The time has long since 
passed when Executive Governments conceived that they 
had done their duty to society as soon as they had arrested 
an offender and placed him in the dock. They now 
recognize that at that point their duties, so far from being 
at an end, have in fact only begun. In arresting a human 
being and depriving him of his liberty for a period of time 
the Executive Government has undertaken a new respon- 
sibility of the very gravest kind, that of the treatment and 
training of the offender during the period of his incar- 
ceration.” 

It is not surprising that in the Annual Report on 
Prisons (Eire) for the year 1938 (no more recent Report 
has been published), we read that: “Of 1,667 prisoners 
(1,294 males and 373 females) received on conviction, 
1,043 (62 per cent.) had been previously sentenced, 42 of 
whom had previously received sentences of penal servitude. 
Of the 1,294 male prisoners, 554 (43 per cent.) had not 
been previously in prison under sentence; 405 (31 per 
cent.) had served one to five sentences, and 335 (26 per 
cent.) had served more than five sentences. Of the 373 
female prisoners, 70 had not been previously in prison 
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under sentence, 71 had served one to five previous 
sentences, and 232 (62 per cent.) had received more than 
five previous sentences, including 171 who had served more 
than 20 previous sentences.” : 

As in Ireland, so too in England and Scotland, the 
problem of the persistent offender would appear to lie not 
so much in the volume of crime, nor in the size of the 
prison population, but in the fact that the comparatively 
small number of people sent to prison includes a large 
proportion who have been previously guilty of offences and 
are neither reformed nor deterred by the sentences passed 
upon them. 

As long ago as 1895, it was recognised by the 
Gladstone Committee on Prisons that persistent offenders 
cannot be effectively dealt with by sentences imposed for 
their specific offences. ‘To punish them for the par- 
ticular offences in which they are detected is almost use- 
less,” said this Committee; and they recommended that 
“a new form of sentence should be placed at the disposal 
of the Judges by which these offenders might be segregated 
for long periods of detention during which they would not 
be treated with the severity of first class hard labour or 
penal servitude, but would be forced to work under less 
onerous conditions. 

Between the date of this Report and the date when 
effect was given to this recommendation by Part II of the 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908 (8 Ed. 7, c. 59), special 
attention had also been directed to the need for a better 
method than imprisonment of dealing with young people 
starting on careers of crime, and the Act of 1908 (supra) 
introduced two new forms of sentence—namely, Borstal 
Detention for young people between the ages of 16 and 
21 years (a public lecture on which was delivered in June, 
1941), and Preventive Detention for habitual offenders. 

Part II of the Prevention of Crime Act (supra) 
provides that if a person with three previous convictions 
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of crime, as defined in a Schedule to the Act, is again 
convicted of crime and sentenced to penal servitude, and 
is found by a jury to be an “habitual criminal,” the Court 
may for the protection of society pass a further sentence 
of Preventive Detention for not less than five and not 
more than 10 years. The procedure under which a person 
can be sentenced to Preventive Detention is cumbrous to 
a degree. It is only after an offender has been found 
by a jury to be guilty of a crime for which the Court 
thinks a sentence of penal servitude to be appropriate that 
he is then immediately charged with “being an habitual 
criminal,” an offence in itself. Before the jury can find 
the prisoner guilty of the offence of being an habitual 
criminal they have to be satisfied that, since the age of 16, 
he has not only been at least three times convicted (in 
addition to the present offence), but that he has been 
leading persistently a dishonest or criminal life. Further- 
more, in both England and Scotland, an offender cannot 
be indicted as an “habitual criminal” with a view to a 
sentence of Preventive Detention except with the consent 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions. For the guidance 
of Police Authorities as to the cases which might properly 
be submitted to the Director the Home Office issued a 
Circular Letter, dated the 21st June, 1911, which advised 
that proceedings under Part II of the Act (supra) should 
not be taken, except for strong and special reasons, unless 
the offender (a) be over the age of 30 years, and (0) has 
already undergone at least one sentence of penal servitude, 
and (c) is charged with a substantial and serious crime. 
As was explained in the Home. Office Memorandum 
laid before Parliament on the 17th February, 1911, 
Preventive Detention is a sentence intended for “pro- 
fessional” criminals, or criminals who definitely give 
themselves up to a career of crime. To quote from the 
Memorandum: “ The Secretary of State is satisfied that 
no case has been established, either from the statistics of 
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crime or otherwise, for an increase in the general severity 
of the criminal code, and certainly no increase of general 
severity was within the intention of Lord Gladstone in 
proposing, or the House of Commons in passing the 
Prevention of Crime Act. On the contrary, it was in- 
tended to introduce such mitigation into the conditions of 
convict life as would allow the longer detention of those 
persons only who are professional criminals engaged in 
the more serious forms of crime. This is indicated in the 
Act by the fact that Preventive Detention cannot be 
imposed except for a crime of such a character that it has 
justified the passing of a sentence of penal servitude. It 
was, moreover, repeatedly stated by Lord Gladstone in the 
course of the Debates that the Bill was devised for the 
“advanced dangerous criminal,’ for “the persistent 
dangerous criminal,” for “the most hardened criminals” : 
its object was “to give the State effective control over 
hardened offenders”: it was not to be applied to persons 
who were “a nuisance rather than a danger to society,” 
or to “the much larger class of those who were partly 
vagrants, partly criminals, and who were to a large extent 
mentally deficient.” On the 12th June, 1908, he explained 
to the House of Commons that the intention was to deal 
not with mere habituals but with professionals: “for 
60 per cent. the present system was sufficiently deterrent, 
but for the professional class it was inadequate. There 
was a distinction well known to criminologists between 
habituals and professionals. Habituals were men who 
drop into crime from their surroundings or physical dis- 
ability, or mental deficiency, rather than from any active 
intention to plunder their fellow-creatures or from being 
criminals for the sake of crime. The professionals were 
the men with an object, sound in mind—so far as a 
criminal could be sound in mind—and in body, competent, 
often highly skilled, and who deliberately, with their eyes 


open, preferred a life of crime, and knew all the tricks and 
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turns and manceuvres necessary for that life. It was with 
that class that the Bill would deal.” 

Although, therefore, the term “habitual” is used, it is 
clear that not all habituals but only the professional class 
is aimed at by the Act, which not only restricts the use of 
Preventive Detention to those already found deserving of 
three years’ penal servitude, but provides many safeguards 
against the too easy use of the new form of punishment. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the Act that their 
treatment shall be less rigorous than the treatment for 
penal servitude convicts, special Rules have been made for 
Preventive Detention. According to these Rules, a 
Preventive Detention prisoner can earn various privileges 
which the penal servitude convict does not normally enjoy. 
Thus, he can earn a money credit for work done, and is 
allowed to employ this in various ways, including the 
purchase at the prison of certain commodities in the 
nature of luxuries. He has opportunities for association 
with other Preventive Detention prisoners, not only during 
working hours, but also at meal times and in the evenings. 
During the periods of recreation the men can smoke and 
talk and play table games. They have greater facilities 
than a convict has for reading newspapers and other 
periodical publications, for writing and receiving letters, 
and for receiving visits. There are two other dis- 
tinguishing features of Preventive Detention which are of 
great importance to prisoners. The Preventive Detention 
prisoner receives a more varied and liberal diet than other 
prisoners, and he has also greater freedom from detailed 
supervision than the average local or convict prisoner. 
Speaking of his visit to Portsmouth Prison (then in use 
as a Preventive Detention Prison), early in 1937, Mr. Leo 
Page (Crime and the Community, p. 206) said: “. . . the 
controlling discipline is so sensibly relaxed that the fact 
is at once apparent to-a visitor. Men talked quietly to 
each other as they worked, walked about the shops and 
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corridors without supervision, and to my eyes at least 
(though I am prepared to be told that this was no more 
than my imagination), they seemed to be largely without that 
fugitive look, half furtive and half sly, which is peculiar 
to the old convict.” 

The criminals in respect of whom sentences of Pre- 
ventive Detention have been passed have been mostly past 
middle life and of the almost incorrigible type. It is 
small wonder, then, that the Persistent Offenders’ Com- 
mittee (supra) found themselves unable to report that 
success had been achieved by the steps taken to comply 
with the provision of Part II of the Act (supra), that 
persons undergoing Preventive Detention “shall be 
subjected to such disciplinary and reformative influences 
and shall be employed on such work as may be best fitted 
to make them able and willing to earn an honest livelihood 
on discharge.” To quote from par. 142 of the Report: 
“... when in 1911 the first batch of persons sentenced to 
Preventive Detention had completed their penal servitude 
sentences and were transferred to Camp Hill, the Prison 
Authorities of that date were at pains to devise a system 
which should conduce to the reformation of these men. 
The officers detailed for the new establishment were all 
specially selected; and a regime was introduced for 
enabling the prisoners to earn by good conduct and industry 
promotion through a series of grades. Each promotion is 
rewarded by increased privileges, including an increased 
earning rate. Those who misbehave are liable to be placed 
in the ‘penal grade,’ where they lose the privileges of 
associated recreation, of smoking, of earning money to 
buy extra comforts, etc. It was hoped that the method of 
earning promotion and the increased freedom from super- 
vision granted to men who reach the higher grades, 
combined with the prospect of qualifying for an early 
licence, would have a reformative effect on the characters 
of the prisoners. The system undoubtedly conduces to 
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good conduct, or rather, to the absence of bad conduct in 
prison, but it has little effect on the characters of the men. 
Compliance with prison routine is no evidence of a 
change of attitude or of any reform of character. It is 
common to find that the men who persistently revert to 
crime when at liberty are well-behaved while in prison. 
Discipline among the Preventive Detention men is usually 
maintained without difficulty and misconduct is rare, but 
all save a small proportion of these men are reconvicted 
after brief intervals of liberty.” 

In England the numbers of offenders upon whom 
sentences of Preventive Detention have been passed are 
insignificant compared wtih the numbers of those who are 
known to have three or more previous convictions for 
crime. In Scotland hardly any use has been made of this 
form of sentence, and in Eire there has never been an 
occasion on which such a sentence has been passed, although 
all the legal machinery for giving effect to the provisions 
of Part II of the Prevention of Crime Act (supra) is 
intact. 

The Persistent Offenders’ Committee (supra) made 
certain proposals for amendment of the law relating to the 
treatment cf persistent offenders which are worthy of 
examination. They took the view that although, for the 
protection of the public comparatively long sentences of 
detention are required -for certain classes of offenders, 
detention for a period of 5 years or more is justifiable 
only in cases where nothing less is adequate, and that there 
were many persistent offenders for whom such a sentence 
would be excessive. For offenders still in the early stages 
of a criminal career—including the large number of such 
offenders who are between the ages of 21 and 30—a 
shorter period of detention might often be effective. The 
Committee thought that there was an illogical gap between 
Part I of the Prevention of Crime Act (supra), which 
provides for Borstal detention, and Part II, which provides 
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for Preventive Detention. If an offender is under 21 
(now 23 in England), and appears to a Court to be of 
criminal habits or tendencies, he can be given Borstal 
training; if he be a “habitual criminal,” he can be sent to 
Preventive Detention; but the great majority of persistent 
offenders do not fall into either of these groups. As 
already stated, it is not the practice (save in exceptional 
circumstances) to indict an offender as a “habitual 
criminal” unless he is over the age of 30 years and has 
already served at least one sentence of penal servitude. 
For the many persistent offenders who are between the 
ages of 21 and 30, and for the many persistent offenders 
over the age of 30 whom it would be undesirable or 
impracticable to indict as “habitual criminals” no special 
provision is applicable, and they can be dealt with only by 
sentences of imprisonment or penal servitude for the par- 
ticular offences of which they happen to be convicted. 
The particular importance of making proper provision for 
persistent offenders between the ages of 21 and 30 was 
stressed. The Committee stated that measures for pre- 
venting persistence in crime are obviously more likely to 
be effective in the early than in the later stages of an 
offender’s career; and it appeared to them that there ought 
to be provisions enabling a Court on the conviction of an 
offerider who is over 21, but still in the early stages of a 
criminal career, to deal with him not merely by inflicting 
such penalty as is commensurate with his last offence, but 
by subjecting him to such treatment as is appropriate to 
his character. 

For the purpose of enabling the Courts to deal more 
effectively with those persistent offenders who are likely 
to profit by a period of training, and with others whose 
detention is necessary for the protection of the public, the 
Committee recommend that a new form of sentence should 
be introduced, and that Courts should be given power, as an 
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alternative to their present powers of ordering imprison- 
ment or penal servitude, to order, in suitable cases and 
subject to proper safeguards, detention for any period 
being not less than 2 and not more than 4 years with the 
object, not of imposing a specific penalty for a specific 
offence, but of subjecting the offender to such training, 
discipline, treatment or control as will be calculated to 
check his criminal propensities. ‘‘ Such a sentence,” state 
the Committee, “inasmuch as it involves loss of liberty 
will have a punitive character and a deterrent effect, but 
the primary objects of the sentence will be reformative 
training: for others—particularly those whose criminality 
appears to be mainly determined by mental inertia or other 
innate negative qualities—little in the way of positive 
training may be practicable, and the main object may be 
to provide for the control of the offender and the pro- 
tection of the public; but in all cases the objects of 
detention should be remedial and custodial rather than penal, 
and it should be made the duty of the Court in deciding 
on such a sentence to pay regard, not merely to the facts 
of the specific offence, but to the history, character and 
circumstances of the offender.” 

Concerning the operation of the proposed sentence, the 
Committee recommend that: (a) The power to pass such 
a sentence should be given only to the Superior Courts, 
and that in England there should be provisions similar to 
those in Section 10 of the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, c. 58), enabling a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction after convicting an offender to 
commit him to Assizes or Quarter Sessions for a sentence 
of detention. There should also be a provision, which 
might be extended to Borstal cases, that when a person 
after summary conviction is committed to Assizes. or 
Quarter Sessions for a sentence of detention, he may be 
admitted to bail, and that while on bail he should submit 
himself to medical examination for the purpose of enabling 
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a report to be made to the Court as to his fitness for 
detention. 

(b) The sentence of detention should be for a -period 
of not less than 2 nor more than 4 years, and should only 
be applicable to a person convicted of an offence which is 
punishable on indictment with imprisonment for at least 
two years, or with penal servitude. When a person is 
convicted of such an offence, it should be open to the Court 
in lieu of sentencing him to imprisonment or penal 
servitude to sentence him to detention, if it appears to the 
Court that. by reason of his criminal habits or tendencies 
his detention is expedient for the prevention of crime. 

(c) Before a sentence of detention is passed, full 
information should be before the Court not only as to an 
offender’s criminal record, but as to his general history, 
character and manner of life. The Prison. Authorities 
should be required by Statute to submit to the Court a 
statement containing a report form the Prison Medical 
Officer as to the physical and mental condition of the 
offender, such information as the Prison Authorities can 
collect as,to his history and circumstances, their general 
observations as to the suitability of the offender for a 
sentence of detention, the type of establishment which may 
be available for him, and any view they may wish to 
express as to the length of time which in their opinion is 
required for his training. The Court should, of course, 
have entire discretion to decide whether any sentence of 
detention shall be passed, and, if so, whether it shall be 
for 2 years or for 4 years, or for some intermediate 
perind; but the Court ought to know of any view the 
Prison Authorities have formed as a result of observation 
of the offender while in prison, and of their experience in 
dealing with other cases. 

(d) There should be special provision for the release 
on licence. of persons sentenced to detention. 
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It was realised, however, ‘that the proposed new 
sentence of detention of from 2 to 4 years will not remove 
the need for a sentence involving longer terms of detention. 
The Committee had in mind particularly the “professional” 
criminals, who deliberately make a living by preying on 
the public; but: they felt that among the criminals against 
whom the community ought to be adequately protected are 
those who practice thefts or frauds on a comparatively 
small scale—the victims being usually poor people—and 
also certain sexual offenders for whom a long term of 
detention is necessary; particularly those who commit 
repeated offences against children or young people and 
those who corrupt boys. For all such types a second new 
form of sentence was proposed. The Committee recom- 
mended that Part II of the Prevention of Crime Act 
(supra) should be repealed, and in its place there should 
be provisions empowering a Court of Trial to impose, in 
lieu of a sentence of imprisonment or penal servitude, a 
sentence of detention for such period as the Court may 
. determine, being not less than 5 and not more than 10 
years, if the Court is of opinion that the offender is of 
such criminal habits and mode of life that his detention 
for a lengthened period of years is expedient for the 
protection of the public. This power should only be 
exercisable when the offender is convicted of a serious 
crime and has been at least thrice previously convicted of 
crime. The objects of such prolonged detention—like the 
objects of the proposed sentence of from 2 to 4 years’ 
detention—should be custodial or remedial. The length 
of the sentence will not be limited by the nature and facts 
of the specific offence. If the specific offence is such as 
to warrant only a comparatively short sentence of im- 
prisonment or of penal servitude, but the habits of the 
offender are such that his prolonged detention is necessary 
for the protection of the public, it will be open to the Court 
to order such detention up to a limit of 10 years. The 
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Committee state that: “In some cases the Court, having 
regard to the fact that the offender is still comparatively 
young, or that he has intelligence, strength of character, 
and potentialities for good, may feel that, though a long 
sentence is necessary, he is capable of profiting from a 
system of detention which involves training, and which 
may result in his being licensed before the end of his 
sentence if a change in his character is effected. In other 
cases the Court may prefer a sentence of prolonged 
detention to a sentence of penal servitude because the 
offender is elderly, or is physically infirm, or is of feeble 
character or mentality. There are many such offenders 
who cannot be influenced either by reformative training 
or by deterrent punishment, and, though their prolonged 
detention is necessary both for the protection of the public 
and for their own care and control, the objects of such 
detention should be purely custodial.” 

Two distinct types of establishments for those sentenced 
to detention are recommended—the first for those suscep- 
tible of reformative treatment, and the second for those 
who are to be simply shut up in the public interest. 

The sentence of detention for from 2 to 4 years 
recommended by the Persistent Offenders’ Committee 
(supra) is in truth and in fact no more than a proposed 
application of the principles of Borstal to adult offenders. 
Wherever it has been given a fair trial the Borstal system 
has proved itself so clearly right that it is now accepted 
as a commonplace for offenders between the ages of 
16 and 21 years (23 years in England). There is no 
reason why it should suddenly become inappropriate for 
offenders between the ages of 21 and 30 years. An extract 
from the Summary of Conclusions of the Departmental 
Committee on the Employment of Prisoners (1933, Cmd. 
4462, p. 87), which sat for over a year and heard the 
evidence of some forty witnesses, amply supports the 
contention that some change is needed: “Training in 
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industry rather than production on an economic scale 
should -be the primary consideration in the case of 
(1) Borstal inmates, (2) prisoners under 30 years of age 
with comparatively long sentences. A definite policy 
regarding prison industries must be formulated and carried 
out, including a continuance of the policy of segregating 
suitable types of prisoners in selected prisons, and the 
allocation to those prisons of suitable industries. 

“The organization and lay-out of prison workshops 
should be overhauled and modernized.” 

While the proposed new form of sentence of detention 
for from 2 to 4 years would appear to be a step in the 
right direction, it is not so clear that the maximum limit 
of 10 years which is prescribed in the second new form 
of sentence is either wise, humane or logical. The first 
unthinking impulse of most people is to agree that 
10 years is so long a term as to be sufficient punishment 
for any crime. But consider the facts. The sentence is 
proposed for (inter alios) persistent criminals who, in the 
words of the Persistent Offenders’ Committee (supra), 
are “elderly or physically infirm, or of feeble character 
or mentality . . . who cannot be influenced by reformative 
training or by deterrent punishment.” Suppose such a 
person has been sentenced at the age of 60 to 10 years’ 
detention, is it wise to turn him unreformed upon the 
world at the age of 70? Is it humane to do so, when, if 
he was “elderly” he is now old, and if he was “of feeble 
mentality’ he is now even more utterly incapable of 
supporting himself? Is it logical if the object of the 
prolonged detention is, as the Committee point out, not the 
punishment of an offence but the protection of society? 
As far back as the early eighteenth century, that famous 
classical writer Jeremy Bentham, who was described by 
John Stuart Mill as “the great questioner of things 
established,” referred to the practice of restoring convicts 
to society without precautions and without trial as a piece 
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of carelessness and inhumanity which ought at length to 
attract the attention of legislators. For persons of the 
type described by the Committee, there would appear to. 
be only one wise, humane and logical course—that of 
permanent segregation under kindly conditions. When it 
is realised that we permanently segregate our hopeless 
lunatics, there is nothing startling in the proposal that we 
should do likewise with our hopeless criminals. Society 
can but ill afford to tolerate the existence among it of such 
people. It is not protected by recurrent short sentences. 
Nor is there any good reason why the long sentence of 
detention should be supplementary to any other sentence 
as it now is. 

With regard to the pathological cases, the Committee 
expressed their belief that a certain amount of persistent 
crime—as well, indeed, as first offences—is due to abnormal 
mental factors. In paragraph 17 of the Summary of 
Conclusions they state: ‘“‘ The mental condition of offenders 
is a matter calling for careful attention. ‘There is reason 
to believe that certain delinquents may be. amenable to 
psychological treatment. The application of this method 
to criminal cases is, in this country, at any rate, in its 
infancy. Its scope is probably limited and is applicable 
chiefly to children, juveniles and adolescents. Further 
experience is desirable to show to what extent this method 
can be used effectively .. . 

“A certain number of offenders might benefit by 
attending under probation approved mental hospitals or 
out-patient clinics. Use should also be made in suitable 
cases of child guidance clinics .. . 

“A medical psychologist should be attached to one or 
more penal establishments to carry out psychological treat- 
ment in selected cases. He should be assisted by voluntary 
women workers, who should visit the offender’s home 
and obtain information as to his history and circumstances. 
This system should be applied to offenders who are willing 
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to be treated during a sentence of Borstal Detention or 
imprisonment, and are recommended for such treatment by 
the Medical Officer as being hopeful cases if transferred 
for this purpose to a special establishment.” 

Preventive Detention cannot well continue under con- 
ditions precisely as they are. Mr. Leslie Brass, of the 
Home Office, speaking at the International Conference 
at Prague, in 1930, said that: ‘‘ Whether Preventive 
Detention in England be judged from the point of 
detention or of reformation of character, the results fall 
far short of the hopes of the authors of the project of 
1908. The question arises as to whether it is really worth 
while to maintain the system in its present form. In a 
country like England, predominantly industrial and with a 
dense population, it would not be possible to establish penal 
colonies inhabited by habitual criminals and their families ; 
such colonies could not be self-supporting. There would 
be intense local resentment and opposition; and it would 
not be desirable that young families should be brought up 
in such an atmosphere.” 

There is evidence, however, that the atmosphere of 
Preventive Detention—quite certainly not one of in- 
dulgence, but, nevertheless, one of marked humanity— 
assists to make those undergoing it more receptive to 
wholesome influences and advice than they would ever have 
become under a mere continuation of the severity of penal 
servitude. The operation of the sentence has, however, 
been far too restricted. The endeavour to reclaim those 
who have drifted along the highway of persistent 
criminality has been made at a stage in the lives of these 
offenders when the prospects of success were extremely 
slender, and, in many cases, non-existent. The lessons 
which have been learnt since 1908, however, surely point 
out to us the direction which our future efforts must take. 
It is patently obvious that measures for preventing per- 
sistence in crime are much more likely to be effective in 
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the early than in the later stages of an offender’s career. 
To extend the principles underlying the Borstal System to 
adult offenders who are outside the age limit for committal 
to Borstal and are still in the early stages of a criminal 
career would seem to be the first great step. The keynote 
of the treatment meted out to such offenders should be 
training of a positive and constructive nature, under 
conditions less repressive than prison conditions—con- 
ditions that will approximate, as far as possible, to those 
of normal life for which it is hoped to fit the offender. 
Where this treatment has not had the desired effect, and 
further criminal acts are committed upon release, the 
Courts should be empowered to order detention for a still 
longer period under conditions which are as mild as are 
consistent with security and with common sense. For 
persons, however, who, while capable of earning their 
living honestly have refused all help and_ prefer 
deliberately a life of serious crime, it is reasonable that 
there should be permanent segregation from the society on 
which they prey. 
E. FAHY. 





THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


Tue aim of this essay is to admit to critical analysis an 
opinion relating to the foundations of natural science, 
which is often repeated both by philosophers and scientists, 
but rarely subjected to a close examination. The form 
of the assertion varies somewhat from one writer to 
another, so that it cannot easily be summarized justly in 
a sentence, but it is, broadly, this: that mathematics is at 
once the basis and the goal of all science, that science can 
proceed only by the quantitative methods of enumeration 
and measurement, and that any department of human 
enquiry in which the methods employed cannot be reduced 
to mathematical operations is either permanently outside 
the domain of science, or else is in a “ pre-scientific ” 
stage of development. I shall maintain that a dispassionate 
survey of the nature and scope of contemporary science, 
and an analysis of the nature of quantitative methods and 
of the motive of the scientist in using them, do not 
establish the truth of these propositions; that there is some 
confusion in the minds of those who enunciate them 
between the concepts represented by the words quanti- 
tative, exact, mechanistic and scientific; and that there 
exist, and are being used daily in hundreds of laboratories, 
exact methods of scientific analysis which bear no direct 
relation to mathematics. I do not, of course, deny that 
in most branches of science there is scope for the profitable 
application of mathematical methods, and that in some of 
them this represents the most hopeful line of attack. My 
concern is not with the importance of quantitative methods 


in science, but only with the question of their alleged 
necessity. 
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The doctrine to which I refer is an ancient one; the 
more notable examples of its enunciation in earlier times 
have been assembled by D’Arcy Thompson.’ It goes back 
to Roger Bacon’s description of mathematics as porta et 
clavis scientiarum, though his more cautious namesake 
Francis, three and a half centuries later, denies this 
metaphor in his more modest claim : 


Mathesis philosophiam naturalem terminare debet, non 
generare aut procreare. 


In Leonardo da Vinci it attains its most dogmatic form: 


Nessuna humana investigazione si pud dimandare vera 
scienzia s’essa non passa per le matematiche dimostrazioni,? 


which is echoed by Kant in an oft-quoted phrase from his 
Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft : 


Ich behaupte aber, dass in jeder besonderen Naturlehre 
nur so viel eigentliche Wissenschaft angetroffen werden kénne, 
als darin Mathematik anzutreffen ist.° 


But this sentence, as Woodger* has shown in a careful 
analysis, is very misleading unless considered in its 
context; for none of the departments of natural science 
as we know it, not even mathematical physics, satisfies 
Kant’s definition of an eigentliche Wissenschaft.’ 


*D’Arcy Thompson, On growth and form (2nd Ed., London, 1942), 
pp. 1-2. 

*No human enquiry can call itself a true science unless it proceeds 
by means of mathematical demonstrations. 

*But I maintain that in each special study of Nature there is to 
be found only as much true science as there is mathematics. Kant’s 
gesammelte Schriften (Berlin, 1903), Bd. iv, p. 470. It is 
unfortunate that this passage is cited with complete accuracy neither 
by Woodger nor by Thompson. 

*J. H. Woodger, Biological principles (London, 1929), pp. 234-5. 

*Much of biology, geology, and astronomy fall into his category 
of historische Naturlehre. Of the apparent Naturwissenschaft with 
which these are contrasted, the remainder of these studies, together 
with chemistry, physics, and even mechanics, must be dismissed as 


F 
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If we turn to modern writers we find the same doctrine 
expressed, sometimes calmly and confidently as though it 
were an axiom from which no reasonable man could 
dissent : 


Modern science . . . is based upon numbering and cal- 
culating—in short, upon mathematical processes.° 

It is a commonplace that science only moves with security 
where she can measure.” 

It so happens that no accurate knowledge of the external 
world has been attained as yet without the use of processes of 
measurement, which, as we have seen, involve by the use of 
mechanical devices the actual observation of geometrical 
variables only.® 


Sometimes, as in the earlier writings of Needham’ it has 
all the truculence of a dogma flung in the face of the 
unbeliever. 


Science is the study of the quantitative relationships 
between events in the world we live in. Anything that can 


uneigentlich so gennante Naturwissenschaft, leaving for eigentliche 
Naturwissenschaft only logic and mathematics, which (except possibly 
for geometry) cannot be regarded as natural science at all. Thus, if 
the terms are used in their modern sense, the sentence becomes reduced 
to a tautology. Kant’s terminology in this matter has never been 
followed either in English or in German, and any attempt to revive 
it would lead to serious confusion. 

*J. T. Merz, A history of European thought in the 19th century 
(Edinburgh and London, 1896-1914), Vol. 1, p. 30. 

*T. P. Nunn, The aim and achievements of scientific method 
(London, 1907), p. 83. 

® A. D. Ritchie, Scientific method (London, 1923), p. 177. 

*In his more recent essays (Order and life, Cambridge, 1936, pp. 
19-28; Time, the refreshing rwer, London, 1943, pp. 8-10, 20-23, 181) 
Needham has retracted some of his earlier ideas on the nature of 
biological science, though it is not quite clear whether or not his 
doctrine of integrative levels concedes a permanent validity to non- 
quantitative biology. I draw attention here to his earlier views, not 
for the sake of polemics, but because, expressed as they were with 
pungency and brilliance, they have had a wide influence on contemporary 
thought (cf. T. H. Savory, Mechanistic biology and animal behaviour, 
London, 1936; especially Chapter vii), which subsequent modification 
may not be able to annul. 
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be measured, anything that can be weighed, anything that 
can be numbered, anything that can be expressed- mathe- 
matically—the pointer reading, the scale, and the c'ock—all 
these can be faid up in the bursary and treasure-house of 
science. On the other hand, there is no room for the inexact, 
the uncontingent, the immeasurable, the imponderable, the 
undefined.*° 

If the ultimate aim of scientific work is to describe the 
universe in one single equation, as no doubt it is, history and 
pre-history will have to be included, and Spengler has shown 
how it may be possible to bring this about.’ 


It must be at once conceded that none of these state- 
ments can be disproved if they are to be regarded as 
definitions; for they are all, as they stand, self-consistent. 
But it is significant that for the most part they are not 
definitions, but rather obiter dicta; while those that do 
purport to be definitions (such as the first quotation from 
Needham above) are to be found in writings whose general 
tenor is plainly polemical, rather than classificatory or 
definitive. If we turn to definitions or descriptions of 
science by writers who are trying, without obvious parti 
pris, to determine its limits or portray its nature, we find 
that this emphasis on quantity and measurement disappears. 
The Oxford English Dictionary describes science as 


. .a branch of study which is concerned either with a 
connected body of demonstrated truths, or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less colligated by being 
brought under general laws, and which includes trustworthy 
methods for the discovery of new truth within its own domain; 

. in modern use . . . restricted to those branches of study 


that relate to the phenomena of the material universe and their 
laws . 


*J. Needham, ‘The Sceptical Biologist (London, 1929), p. 218. 
Similar statements are very frequent throughout the book, as on pp. 
18, 29, 129, 136. It is significant that he excludes teleological concepts 
from biology principally on the grounds that they are not patient of 
measurement. 

4J. Needham, The great Amphibiwm (London, 1931), p. 135. 
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while for Dampier it is 


. ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and the 
rational study of the relations between the concepts in which 
these phenomena are expressed.” 


Some descriptions are even wider; Nunn’ is content to 
describe science as “a secular conative process directed 
towards the objective,” with the motive of rendering it 
intelligible; while for Ritchie’* it is, methodologically 
considered, merely the process of exploring the external 
world, though the word is more often used to describe 
system of results, the theories and facts which we call 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, etc.” 

It must, of course, be remembered that the word had 
formerly a much wider meaning than it has to-day;’® but 
the change implies a limitation of scope rather than of 
method, as is brought out in the dictionary definition just 
quoted. In German Wissenschaft still retains the wider 
meaning, and Nunn” rightly points out that in English 
use the adjective “scientific” approximates more nearly 
to the German wissenschaftlich than does “science” to 
the corresponding noun. 

A survey of definitions such as these would seem to 
show that the principal characteristics of science are 
objective reference, systematization, a technique of 
exploration, and the power of generalizing relationships 


“Sir W. C. Dampier, A history of science (3rd Ed., Cambridge, 
1942), p. xiii. 

"Op. cit., pp. 4, 59. 

“Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

*See also in this connection Woodger, op. cit., p. 13. 

**In the nomenclature used for the definition of academic courses 
in the University of Dublin 150 years ago, ‘‘Science’’ included most 
of what we now call Philosophy, while one of its subdivisions, 
‘*Natural Philosophy,’’ comprised all that was then taught of what 
we now call Science. 

Op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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so as to be able to enunciate laws. None of these 
characteristics are necessarily dependent on mathematical 
concepts or quantitative technique. But, lest I should 
appear to fall into mere logomachy, or to rest content with 
a denial of the cruder manifestos of the mathematizers, 
I will endeavour, by means of a more practical approach, 
to analyse the admittedly important, but in my opinion 
complex part, that mathematical concepts and technique 
play in scientific method. 

If any body of men is competent to say what is science, 
it is surely the Royal Society. I have extracted below 
from two recent issues of their Proceedings** fourteen 
statements which give a fair sample of the range of modern 
science. I shall show later that each of them bears, either 
in its logical structure or in its methodological approach, 
a relation different from that of the others to mathematics 
and measurement. (1), (2), (4), (7) and (10) are from 


the section reserved for “mathematical and physical 
sciences,” the remainder from that reserved for “biological 
sciences.” 


(1) Extending the series in both directions to infinity, by 
bringing in every positive and every negative value of 
every natural number once, makes the sign of M 
immaterial. 

(2) During a time At the chance of a given electron 
colliding with any of the positive charges is Nxb?VAt. 

(3) Each curve shows the energy required at a single wave- 
length A to give a brightness match with a beam of 
wave-length 0°53, for various energy values of 0°53y. 

(4) The effect of adding in the repulsive field was to reduce 
5, from 3°89 to 3°44, but 8, and higher phases were 
not appreciably reduced. 

(5) Out of 19 figured examples a post-centrale lies proximal 
to podialia III-IV in 14 cases, proximal to IV or IV-V 
in 7 cases. 


% Series A, No. 989; Series B, No. 865. 
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(6) While satisfactory readings were recorded for wave- 
lengths between 0°70 and 0°50u, the results below 
0°50 were less reliable. 

(7) Stuckert found (m - 1) X 10° = 6666 for the mercury 
green line, but his results cannot be reduced for com- 
parison purposes owing to lack of precise data as to 
his experimental conditions. 

(8) The pronounced rise in tone of the cesophagus is abolished 
after injecting 0°05 c.c. of a 1 : 1000 solution of 
atropine. 

(9) The experiment was therefore repeated, about 0°75 mm.’ 

of laked blood being injected in place of 10 mm.*. 

(10) Methyl methacrylate at ordinary temperatures is slightly 
extensible and has a high rate of recovery, compared 
with methyl acrylate, which is more extensible but has 
a lower rate of recovery. 

(11) On adding sodium hydrosulphite the sharp bands of 
protohemochromogen appear at 558 and 527mu. 

(12) The region of the slight angulation is thickened and 
seems to be much roughened, and is continued proximally 
as a sharp, narrow ridge near the dorso-lateral margin. 

(13) While the hyomandibular retains its connection with the 
cranium and quadrate, the ceratohyal is found 
relatively further back, so that a marked gap has 
appeared between the hyoid and mandibular arches just 
behind the angle of the jaws. 

(14) The writer has material of a fish which has a ccelacanth 
head and squamation, but a body form and median fins 
showing more or less normal rhipidistian conditions. 


Of these statements (1) to (9) inclusive and (11) make 
specific mention of number, quantity or measurement; in 
(10) and (12) we can find evidence of potential or 
suppressed metrical concepts ; (13), though non-quantitative, 
has possible connections with geometry and topology; 
(14) appears to be quite non-mathematical. 

(1) deals with a problem in pure mathematics, the 
summation of certain series. It predicts with complete 
rigour and apodictic certainty the consequences of certain 
operations with numbers; not merely, be it noted, with 
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figures, which may be arbitrary labels, or indicate approxi- 
mations or the boundaries between classes, but with 
numbers in their full mathematical sense. The author's 
only “raw material” is the infinite series of real numbers, 
and in order to subject them to treatment he need not 
make any assumptions about them. His only possible 
sources of error are miscalculation and logical fallacy. 
The sentence is not merely mathematical in form and 
content; it is a fair sample of what mathematics is. But, 
like all pure mathematics, it is strikingly deficient in 
objective reference, and is therefore not part of what is 
ordinarily regarded as science; that the Royal Society 
publishes investigations of this type is due partly to 
tradition, and partly to the fact that physicists constantly 
require for the solution of their own problems theorems 
and methods devised by pure mathematicians. 

With (2) we enter the domain of mathematical physics. 
The statement is similar in form to (1), but its content 
is different. The reasoning has still the apodictic 
certainty of mathematics, and takes the form of logical 
deduction from conditions postulated at the start. But 
the entities under consideration are no longer (except for 
7) numbers or functions of numbers; they stand for the 
results of actual or hypothetical measurements of the 
properties of electrons and other bodies. More will be 
said of measurement below; it is sufficient here to point 
out that its essence is to assign to a property of an object, 
not a single number, but a pair of limiting numbers. 
Thus, if we say that N = 500, we may mean 500 + 10 
or 500 + 0°001 according to the nature of our measuring 
process; but we cam never mean the same as the pure 
mathematician means when he talks of the series . . . 499, 
a0, SOR... 

It may be objected that while this is true of actual 
experiment it does not apply to generalized theoretical 
treatment. We may assign to N, b and V values that 
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are true numbers, and calculate what will happen to the 
electrons under these conditions. That is quite true, but 
in so doing we have lost our objective reference and 
strayed from mathematical physics (in which the initial 
assumptions are derived from experimentally observed 
facts) into mathematics. Nearly every argument in 
mathematical physics passes through this purely mathe- 
matical phase; but if it is to emerge as a statement having 
some reference to the material world it has to pay the price 
and acquire once more a certain character of uncertainty 
and arbitrariness. An examination question about electrons 
or elephants may, of course, be really mathematical in 
nature, in which case the material bodies and_ their 
properties are only incidental décor and may be forgotten 
as soon as the problem is apprehended. But if they are 
to be taken seriously in the question they must also be 
taken seriously in the answer; mathematical treatment, no 
matter how profound, of the metrical qualities of an 
elephant can only tell us something more about the same 
elephant, and nothing about multi-dimensional geometry 
or the distribution of prime numbers. The introduction 
of a metrical quality into a chain of deductive reasoning 
brings with it an inevitable taint of uncertainty and 
arbitrariness which subsequent mathematical argument can 
never expel. 

In other words, no matter how much mathematics 
physics maiy include, it can never be reduced to 
mathematics. By a similar argument it may be shown 
that so long as the characteristic concepts of chemistry or 
biology have any meaning at all they cannot be reduced 
to mathematical physics, no matter how useful they may 
find its theories. 

The next three extracts provide examples of the three 
most important applications of quantitative methods to 
science. (3), which alone is in any real sense mathe- 
matical, deals with the establishment of a series of 
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relations between three variable and mensurable entities. 
By means of methodical and controlled variation in two 
of them (the wave-length A of the first beam, and the 
energy of the second beam) a series of values is found 
for the energy of the first beam required to give the agreed 
condition of coincidence (in this case an appearance of 
equal brightness to the observer of two illuminated fields). 
The results are plotted as curves, to which it may be 
possible to fit algebraic formulae, and thence to deduce 
causal relations that operate between the variables. The 
study of such curves is often very instructive, but it must 
not be forgotten that in many cases they reveal no formula, 
and are useful chiefly as a lucid way of presenting tables 
of figures; so that although quantitative in their origin 
they may lead only to qualitative deductions. Further- 
more, even if they can be fitted to algebraic formulae, the 
use of such formulae must always be tempered by two 
considerations : the initial uncertainty of the measurements 
(including in the present instance the visual assessment of 
equality of brightness) and the imperfections in the fit of 
the curves. Scientists are only too familiar with diagrams 
covered with a multitude of very scattered points, through 
which one of a series of many possible curves has been 
optimistically drawn; and a cautionary tale is told of the 
biochemist who, by an oversight, published in two 
successive papers the same set of points, with in one case 
a hyperbola drawn through them, in the other a straight 
line. 

In (4) the essential purpose of measurement’ is to 
detect a change which without this device might escape 
notice. By measuring the value of @ variable both before 
and after a change has taken place in a second variable, 


“This extract refers actually to a calculation; but a statement 
based on experiment might have exactly the same form, e.g. ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of the drug raised the pulse-rate from 70 to 95, but left the 
respiration rate unaffected.’’ 
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evidence may be found for or against a causal relation 
between the two. The absolute magnitudes are usually of 
no interest; in the present instance the important point is 
that the operation of “adding in the repulsive field” makes 
a significant difference to the value of 5), but little or no 
difference to that of 5,. Sometimes changes of this type 
can be directly perceived by the senses, in which case the 
necessity for measurement may not arise; but if the 
change is small or slow, or takes place in a system that 
is not available for continuous observation, periodic 
measurement affords the best means of registering it. It 
may be that the magnitude of the change so recorded is 
of importance and amenable to mathematical treatment; 
more often evidence of its existence and its direction is 
all that is sought, and the whole procedure can hardly be 
called mathematical. 

(5) contains no reference to measurement, but it 
provides instead an instance of enumeration. A class is 
divided into sub-classes, and the number of members 
included in each sub-class counted. These numbers may 
either be subjected to mathematical treatment (as when a 
tatio is extracted from the results of a Mendelian experi- 
ment) or, as in the present instance, used as a gauge to 
answer an essentially qualitative question: which of 
several possibilities is the most frequent? The figures 
obtained by counting are, of course, true numbers, not 
metrical approximations; but random variation and errors 
of sampling introduce into their significance an element 
of uncertainty somewhat similar to that inherent in 
measurement. It must also be remembered that any non- 
quantitative criteria used in defining the sub-classes (as, 
in this case, “ proximality” to a given bone) inevitably 
persist throughout any mathematical treatment and emerge 
in the final result. 

It is perhaps superfluous to draw attention to the 
obvious point that the Roman numerals used to define 
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the bones in this extract do not represent quantities at all, 
but only positions in a series. We can assume that IV 
is situated between III and V, but we have no reason to 
believe that it is equidistant from them. The numbers 
fulfil the same function as those borne by houses in a 
street; names would define the bones or houses just as 
well, but they do not render them so easy to find. The 
only requirement of such a series is that its order should 
be generally agreed, and we might use, as Ritchie”? points 
out, instead of the natural numbers any other series, such 
as the prime numbers, the days of the week, or the Kings 
of Israel in chronological order. 

In (6) it might appear at first sight that the use of 
numbers to denote wave-lengths of light serves the same 
purpose as it does in (3). But the fact that in (6) round 
numbers are used indicates the distinction between the two 
cases. ‘50 is used as an arbitrary boundary between two 
regions—those which give good and bad readings—which, 
as the transition between them is gradual, cannot be satis- 
factorily delimited. It is obvious that convention alone 
has led to the choice of ‘50 rather than *49 or ‘51. The 
sentence could have been just as well expressed thus: 
“While satisfactory readings were recorded for red, 
orange, yellow and green light, the results for blue and 
violet light were less reliable”; and probably it would 
have been so expressed if elsewhere in the paper the author 
had been concerned with subjective perception of colour, 
rather than objective measurement of wave-length. The 
use of figures in such instances is often due mainly to 
habit, and it must not be interpreted as conferring 
precision, much less mathematical form, on observations 
which by their very nature are imprecise. 

(7) and (8) throw further light on the nature and 
motives of measurement. In the former a_ physical 






* Op. cit., pp. 120-3. 
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property of a certain gas has been measured as accurately 
as possible, and expressed by the figure 6666, which 
presumably means “probably less than 6666°5 and probably 
greater than 6665°5.” The motive of the measurement 
is to establish this value (which is presumed to be 
invariable) once and for all, for the benefit of other 
investigators to whom it may be of interest. But we are 
given to understand that this useful aim has not been 
achieved, because of the failure to specify the exact 
conditions under which the measurement was carried out. 
Once more it is made clear that precision at one point of 
an argument or process is not merely diluted but completely 
obliterated by imprecision at some other point. 

It is to avoid strictures of this kind that numerical 
data are given in (8). All that the author really wants 
to say is that a small dose of atropine has a specified effect, 
but as a subsequent worker who is trying to collate several 
investigations may find this too imprecise, he adds the 
dose and dilution of the atropine. Precision of this kind 
is often the mark of a careful worker, but one must realize 
first that it is an insurance for the future, with no relevance 
to the argument as at present developed, and secondly that 
it can easily be overdone. For the number of conditions 
that may affect the result of an experiment is infinite; 
and it is impossible to say with certainty which will turn 
out to be relevant. In the present instance the author has 
specified the amount and the dilution of the atropine, 
partly because these facts seem more likely to be relevant 
than do many others, and partly because he can determine 
them easily and express them briefly. But there are many 
other details which might quite easily be required for a 
full interpretation of the experiment—the age of the 
animal, the source of the atropine, the material of which 
the injection-needle was made, the temperature—and so 
through more and more remote possibilities to the direction 
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of the flight of birds over the laboratory and the opposition 
or conjunction of Saturn. 

The figures in (9) are given partly with the same 
motive as those in (8), but chiefly to indicate an order 
of magnitude. The most important point the author 
wishes to make is that the first injection was much too 
big, not by ‘a matter of 20 or 50 per cent. but by a factor 
of 10 or 15. The relationship is truly numerical but very 
imprecise. The same tendency is carried a stage further 
in (10) by the suppression of numerical data altogether. 
It is enough to state the signs of the differences in exten- 
sibility and recovery-rate; nothing is implied of their 
magnitude, except that they are large enough to be 
significant. It would, of course, be possible in this case 
to make fairly accurate measurements of the physical 
properties concerned, but the necessary deductions can be 
drawn without doing so. The theme of the paper from 
which this extract is taken is analytical and not merely 
descriptive; it is a correlation of physical properties with 
molecular structure. Expressed in terms such as these the 
argument does not, of course, have the compulsive force 
of a mathematical one, but it is well suited to the 
exploration of a problem so complex that any attempt at a 
more precise solution would rapidly bury itself under the 
weight of its own calculations. 

In (11) there is in a sense a return to measurement, 
but it is measurement purely for the sake of labelling. 
The numbers representing the wave-lengths at which the 
bands are located will never be treated mathematically, 
for they serve only to render the bands recognizable and 
to show whereabouts in the spectrum they lie with respect 
to other bands. If the Fraunhofer lines were more 
numerous they could be used as reference points instead, 
as, indeed, was often done 50 years ago. 

With (12) we enter the domain of morphology, a branch 
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of science which Hogben* equates with “the descriptive 
study of the exclusively geometrical aspects of living 
systems.” This point of view is apparently accepted by 
Whitehead” when he describes biological classification 
{which is based almost entirely on morphological criteria) 
as a branch of geometry. For Needham’ on the other 
hand morphology is a pseudo-science, and the morphologist 
merely a “precursor preparing in the wilderness the way 
of the biophysicist.” Both these views would seem to 
have more relevance to what morphology might be than 
to what it is. In so far as it deals descriptively with bodies 
extended in space it is bound to bear some sort of relation- 
ship to geometry; but it is not so much a backward branch 
of complex geometry as rather an alternative means of 
providing some sort of analysis of systems of which 
normal geometrical methods can rarely tell us anything of 
any interest. For a geometrical description of a solid 
object can proceed only by one of two methods. If the 
solid is of any recognizable mathematical form it can be 
specified by means of an algebraic formula and one or 
more absolute measurements; if, as is far more likely in 
the domain of morphology, the form is too irregular to 
correspond to any manageable formula, it can only be 
specified by recording the three-dimensional co-ordinates 
of as many points on the surface as accuracy requires or 
patience permits. To exalt as being more “scientific” than 
the work of Cuvier or T. H. Huxley such a piece of tedious 
drudgery as this latter process would indicate a strange 
sense of values; but what else can the geometer do when 
faced with, say, a skull? In any case the morphologist 


“LL. T. Hogben, 'The nature of lwing matter (London, 1930), p. 22. 

2 Quoted by Ritchie, op. cit., p. 177. 

3The Sceptical Biologist, p. 218. This is perhaps no more than a 
picturesque way of saying that the author finds biophysics more 
interesting than morphology. For Needham’s more recent views cn 
the status of morphology, see Order and life, pp. 23-8. 
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is concerned with much more than pure form: texture, 
relation to other bodies, and even chemical composition are 
also of primary importance; and he often ignores, on the 
other hand, just those structural features which might be 
of interest to the geometer or the biophysicist. The latter 
rarely finds his structural data provided for him by the 
morphologist, but usually has to find them out for himself. 

The extract (12), which represents simple descriptive 
morphology, does bear some slight relationship to the 
crudest concepts of metrical geometry. In (13), which is 
typical of comparative and speculative morphology, shapes 
have ceased to matter and interest is focussed on spatial 
relationships, so that the mathematical background, if it 
exists at all, must be topological. Needham* has suggested 
that it is by means of such non-metrical branches of 
mathematics that the mathematization of morphology may 
be brought about; but there are as yet no concrete signs 
of such a consummation. Besides, the morphologist is not 
interested in boundaries and surfaces in the formal sense 
in which they appear in topology; he is interested in 
structural entities that can be perceived. In the present 
instance a gap of sorts is inevitably present between the 
two arches (otherwise they would be a single arch), but it 
calls for comment here because it has become a marked 
gap. Yet it is very unlikely that its actual measurements 
are of any interest. Descriptions of this type can, if 
necessary, be tortured into either geometrical or topological 
terms, but such transformations rob the zoologist of state- 
ments that are clear and suggestive in order to present to 
the mathematician problems that are distinguished by 
complexity without precision. 

Finally, in (14) even this possibility has virtually 
disappeared. The translation into geometrical terms of 
the adjectives “coelacanth” and “rhipidistian” (implying 


* Order and life, pp. 23-7, 113. 
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structure typical of certain classes of fish) is not merely 
unprofitable, it is almost impossible. In this, as in many 
departments of biology, the relevant properties of objects 
are those that, although reasonably objective in the sense 
that careful individual judgments are likely to receive 
general assent, depend on recognition rather than on 
measurement, and cannot be expressed formally except in 
terms of similarity to or difference from standard objects 
of reference. 

From all this analysis a number of general conclusions 
may be drawn. No science, no matter how much it 
depends on the use of mathematical methods, can become 
reduced to mathematics, or reduced to any greater state 
of precision than that implicit in its initial concepts; many 
of the quantitative data of science are not truly mathe- 
matical in their nature or purpose; and a great part of 
science lacks, in practice, any kind of mathematical 
reference. It might be argued that, even if this last point 
is true, mathematical treatment is always something to be 
striven for; that it is an added grace and strength to any 
science, even if it be granted that the name of science may 
be legitimately used in its absence. This claim is certainly 
more reasonable, but I think that it is based on a misunder- 
standing of the true nature of the service that mathematics 
is capable of rendering to the scientist—namely, to enable 
him to handle a complicated series of data and their 
relationships by means of a technique that is so standardized 
that he can afford to forget, for the greater part of the 
operation, the meaning of the symbols that he is using.” 
But for mathematics to be profitably used the initial 


* Cf. A. N. Whitehead, An introduction to mathematics (London, 
1911), p. 61: ‘‘By the aid of symbolism we can make transitions in 
reasoning almost mechanically by the eye, which otherwise would call 
into play the higher faculties of the brain.’’ But in the same book 
(p. 14) he advances the claim, here disputed, that ‘‘all science as it 
grows towards perfection becomes mathematical in its ideas.’’ 
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concepts must possess a certain minimum of clarity and 
simplicity, and attempts to mathematize unsuitable data 
lead only to stultification. It is no use for us to imagine 
either that we can measure the unmeasurable, or that we 
possess the mathematical powers of Laplace’s calculator. 
[For example Savory, who assumes that the banishment 
that he desires of psychical concepts from the study of 
animal behaviour can only be accomplished by the complete 
reduction of biology to mathematical physics, complains 
that 
If a chemist is asked questions about concentrations, rates 
of reaction or gaseous pressures, he can turn to generalizations 
which will enable him to give an exact reply ... This is 
science. But if a biologist is asked what a spider will do if 
it is placed at a given distance from a fly, illuminated in a 
certain direction, and at a certain relative humidity, his answer 
at present can only be: “I do not know, because it is not 
yet known how these conditions determine the response of the 
animal’’. This is not science: it is ignorance.*® 


But what has condemned the author to this ignorance? 
Surely his own insistence on a rigid, mathematical 
mechanism. If he were content to use the traditional 
technique of biological investigation and explanation (as 
he has done in other books with considerable success) he 
would get an answer which, even if its certainty and 
precision left something to be desired, would at least convey 
more information than a set of equations that cannot be 
formulated, much less solved. 

Misplaced attempts at mathematization do not always 
lead to a confession of ignorance; sometimes they lead, 
through over-simplification, to erroneous theories. <A 
classical example is Humboldt’s arithmetical law of the 
geographical distribution of plant species.“ At other 


*T. H. Savory, Mechanistic biology and animal behaviour (London, 
1936), pp. 172-3. 
7%. Radl, The history of biological theories (London, 1930), p. 199. 
G 
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times again they lead to an entirely fallacious appearance 
of precision in the presentation of data that are, by their 
very nature, unquantitative. An extraordinary example of 
such pseudo-mathematics is quoted with approval by 
Needham.* It concerns an attempt to formulate a 
differentiation-rate in the development of the heart of the 
chick. To do this it is clear that two things have to be 
measured: differentiation and time. The latter presents 
no difficulty, but the former could only be measured. by 
choosing from a series of drawings of the heart at different 
ages those ‘“ which seemed by inspection to be equally 
spaced from one another in respect to their relative 
complexity of form.” The intervals between these were 
used as units, and the results solemnly plotted against 
time. At the end the only deduction that can be made 
from the curve is that “the rate of evolution of morpho- 
logical form falls precipitously at first and then ever more 
slowly,” a fact which every embryologist knows without 
resorting to pseudo-quantitative mumbo-jumbo. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the author that the appre- 
hension of differentiation and complexity of form is in its 
very essence subjective, and that, apart from the unsatis- 
factory nature of his own treatment, the most elaborate 
Gaussian or topological analysis will, if it gives a result 
at all, provide a measure of something other than that 
which first attracts the embryologist’s attention. 

Neglect of this same principle—that you cannot increase 
the precision or objectivity of one set of initial concepts 
by compounding them or correlating them with others that 
are more objective or precise—leads Needham into a 
curious confusion in his sketch of a projected chemical 
psychology.” Granted, he says, that mechanistic science 
can investigate only one facet of mental states, and that 


* Order and life, pp. 39-41. 
* The Sceptical Biologist, pp. 138-40. 
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its success cannot impair the validity of aesthetic, 
ethical and other judgments on them, nevertheless it is not 
too fanciful to suppose that it may some day be proved 
that such and such a chemical condition of the brain is 
invariably associated with the creation of great poetry. 
By such a discovery he claims that the poetical faculty of 
man would be brought under the domination of the 
metrical scheme of things, and that, scientifically speaking, 
the problem of the origin of great poetry would be finally 
settled. The materialism underlying this idea is purely 
methodological, and is reasonably qualified elsewhere in 
the essay, so it need not trouble us here. But the scientific 
difficulty is this: we are not informed how it is proposed 
to assess the greatness of the poetry, nor, if it be found 
that x per cent. of sulphatide phosphorus gives a limerick, 
y per cent. a Sonnet from the Portuguese, and z per cent. 
East Coker, how we are to set about plotting a curve. If 
the greatness of the verse can be assessed at all it is only 
by the “unscientific” methods of literary criticism, and 
these make nonsense of the biochemical measurements. If 
the investigator is a good literary critic as well as a good 
biochemist he may produce valid and, perhaps, interesting 
results, but they will belong neither to science nor to 
aesthetics, but to a hybrid which is so far outside our 
experience. 

It should be noted that the difficulty here arises not 
from the fact that poetry cannot be measured, but from 
the fact that the quality of greatness in it cannot be 
recognized constantly, certainly and objectively, and that, 
even if examples of greatness are agreed on, they cannot 
be satisfactorily classified or graduated in series. The 
concept is foreign to science, not because it is unquantitative, 
but because it is imprecise. Scientific problems often 
present a very intricate mixture of metrical and non- 
metrical data, and they are handled most effectively by 
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realizing the essential limitations to each method of treat- 
ment, and not by attempting to hammer everything into 
metrical form. A good example is seen in a sentence 
which Woodger® analyses in a different context. 


This rabbit is white, weighs six pounds, and measures 
1 ft. 9 ins. from the tip of the snout to the tip of the tail. 


Here we have two metrical judgments. indicated by the 
figures for weight and length, but also non-metrical ones, 
indicated by the words “rabbit” and “white” and by the 
anatomical points of reference. These are judgments not 
of measurement or counting, but simply of recognition. 
One of them at least, it is true, could be expressed metrically 
(that of colour); but in practice almost any means of 
assessing colour will be preferred to the quantitative one, 
which would require numerous measurements and elaborate 
physical apparatus. 

Failure to appreciate the distinction between the 
quantitative and the precise is one of the chief causes of 
the desire to force all science into a mathematical mould, 
for it is too often assumed that what is unquantitative is 
necessarily imprecise. But the fame of the great morpho- 
logists such as Cuvier, and the measure of their superiority 
to the great natural historians such as Buffon, lies just in 
this: that without equations, measurements, or statistics 
they introduced precision and order into the previously 
chaotic world of comparative anatomy.” It can hardly be 
denied that the concept of homology has been of immense 
service to biology; yet De Beer*? has shown that it is not 
merely non-quantitative, but that it can be given precise 
definition only in terms of hypothetical evolutionary history, 
all attempts at embryological or genetic definition having 

Op. cit., p. 149. 
"See in this connexion E. S. Russell, Form and function (London, 


1916), pp. 34 et seq.; also Merz, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 
=In Evolution, by various authors (Oxford, 1938), pp. 64-71. 
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broken down. But if we compare it with a truly imprecise 
and unscientific concept (albeit a fruitful and necessary one 
in its own sphere)—let us say decadence in art—we see 
that its scientific quality lies in this, that a competent 
investigator will be able to give, nine times out of ten, a 
formal and unqualified judgment on the truth or falsity 
of a proposition in which it is contained. 

Behind the zeal of the mathematizers there lies, how- 
ever, as well as this confusion between the quantitative 
and the precise, a more powerful and more sinister force. 
One of the constant temptations to which men are subject 
is the suppression or distortion of the often disconcerting 
and indigestible facts of experience in the interests of an 
a priort and monistic scheme of interpretation; and the 
success of mathematical methods in physics has dazzled the 
eyes of those whose only programme for science is its 
total and speedy reduction to physics. Against such a 
tendency to sacrifice empirical truths or fruitful techniques 
of investigation to monistic dogmai science must always be 
on her guard, and never more so than when the enemy is 
within her gates. For on this contempt of the a posteriori 
method that constitutes the very essence of science are 
based alike the scholastic tyranny against which Galileo 
rebelled; the will-o’-the-wisp of Naturphilosophie in 
pursuit of which much of the best thought of early nine- 
teenth-century Germany lost itself in sterility; the dogmatic 
evolutionary monism which made Spencer inflate a 
historical account of organic life on earth into a principle 
that rules the cosmos, and Haeckel declare that before 
Darwin biology was not an exact science; and the 
Procrustean bed of mathematics and mechanics to which 
it is proposed to fit all other sciences to-day. There is in 
all of us a natural and a healthy desire for a comprehensive 
scheme in which we can include and co-ordinate as large 
as possible a fraction of our total experience, but to base 
our methodology on utopian longings, instead of on the 
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nature of the facts with which we have to deal, is 
scientifically short-sighted and philosophically disreputable. 
Occam’s razor is a useful reminder of the dangers of 
word-spinning, but it is not, -as some would have us 
believe, an inspired oracle in which all methodological truth 
is contained.** Sometimes even this sanction is not 
claimed, and a programme for the unification of science 
is based only upon its author’s arrogant assumption that 
the branch in which he happens to be interested will either 
engulf the others or else, by its brilliant triumphs, show 
them to be of no importance. It is to be hoped that this 
attitude may become rarer since its trenchant denunciation 
by Woodger,” for it is to be found not only in the works 
of the biological mechanists,*” but also in those of their 
arch-enemy Driesch, who treats as contemptible the work 
of biologists from 1860 to 1900, because in this period 
they neglected experimental embryology and _ instead 
“celebrated a witches’ orgy of genealogical trees.”*° 

The attempted mathematization of science is but one 
aspect of this general tendency to impose, in circumstances 
that do not warrant it, a unitary view. I can best conclude 
by summarizing its dangers in the words of two writers 
who show a clear appreciation of them. The first is a 
detached observer of scientific thought, the second a 
physicist, and free, therefore, from the natural suspicion 
that attaches to a biologist who pleads for the independence 
of his science. 


In earlier times . . . we find some of the foremost 
philosophers, such as Descartes, Bacon, Leibniz, occupied in 
attempting to lay down the correct lines on which science 


*% This point is well discussed by Ritchie, op. cit., pp. 114-5. 

* Op. cit., p. 315. 

* Numerous instances may be found in Hogben, op. cit., and 
Needham, The Sceptical Biologist. 

*H. Driesch, The history and theory of vitalism (London, 1914), 
pp. 139, 167, 171. 
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should proceed, or to find general ideas which could serve as 
supreme principles of scientific truth. It is a rare thing to find 
that they succeeded in either of these attempts. In more 
modern times . . . it has been the endeavour of philosophers 
to abstract out of the existing volumes of scientific research 
the leading ideas which have proved so helpful, and to explain 
their origin, their bearing and their value... It has frequently 
happened . . . that while they were elaborately analysing some 
process of reasoning, or some prevailing scientific principle, 
science has meanwhile adopted some entirely different line, 
and presented an entirely unexpected development.*’ 

The unification of science indeed comes perilously near to 
being enthroned as a dogma instead of being pursued as an 
ideal. It is the aim of every man of science to include more 
and more experience, of every kind, in a common logical 
system, but he is no true man of science if he does not 
recognize, first, that he may be aiming at the impossible, and 
secondly, that he is most likely to succeed in his object if he 
starts with different groups of experiences and correlates them 
by independert concepts, using independent languages, until 
by the growth of knowledge they may be united in a common 
system.*® 


%H, Dingle. Nature (1943), Vol. 152, pp. 397-8. 
37 Merz, op. cit., p. 311. 


D. A. WEBB. 
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EURIPIDES, MEDEA 565: A PROTEST. 


Tue purpose of the present note is to protest against the 
reading adopted at Medea 565 by the most recent English 
editors, two such scholars as Professor Murray and 
Mr. D. L. Page. In this matter they follow Verrall and 
Jebb (ad Soph. Phil. 645) as well as several other British, 
American, and Continental scholars in printing the relevant 
lines as follows :— 


GAN’ ws, TO pev péyeotov, olkoimev Kaos 
kal py oravicoipecOa, yeyvooKwv Ott 
mévyta hevyer Tas Tis exTrOdwv piros, 
maioas dé Opéap’ agius Sopwv éuav 
oreipas T ddeAhods Toto éx o€Oev TEKVOLS 
és ravTo Oeinv, kai Evvaptnaas yévos 

565 cvdaipmovoiper, col Te yap Taldwv TL dei ; 
émot Te Ave, KTA. 


This text is both unscholarly and shows an inadequate 
dramatic appreciation of the play, for the following 
reasons :— 

(i) evSapovoiuer here is a conjecture of Elmsley; all 
the Mss. without exception have the singular evéatpovoiny. 

(ii) Parallels to the use of a plural verb with a singular 
participle can indeed be quoted, but it is undeniable that 
the plural verb here does introduce into the text a harshness 
which is lacking if we retain the reading of the ss. 

(iii) The editors accept Elmsley’s reading on dramatic 
grounds. Thus, Page, while admitting that the mss. are 
perhaps right, says that the plural “would be less 
startling,” and “the purport of the speech is . . . that 
this wedding makes for the happiness of both” Jason and 
Medea; this holds, he says, even if the verb is singular. 
Now this rests on a misinterpretation of Jason’s character 
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as depicted in the Medea. For instance, Murray, 
Euripides and his Age, p. 85, speaks of “fine gentlemen 
like Jason,” a remark quoted with approval by Page (ed., 
p. Xv, cp. xvi). But in fact, before Jason’s entry not a 
single word is spoken in his defence, there is no hint that 
there were any alleviating circumstances in his desertion 
of Medea (who, incidentally, despite Page, passim, and so 
many others, was not Jason’s wife). After his appearance 
on the stage it is difficult to see how he can be called, as 
Murray (op. cit., p. 82) calls him, “cold and reasonable.” 
He begins with a blustering speech in which he both 
patronizes and insults Medea; and shortly after delivers 
the speech with which we are concerned. After a cruel 
insult (vv. 529 ff.) and an argument which Euripides 
undoubtedly intended to provoke a bitter laugh from the 
more intelligent among his audience, Jason says that he 
is about to marry, not because he has grown to dislike 
Medea (that this is untrue is shown by vv. 17, 26, 76 f., 
155 ff., and so on), “but in order that we may dwell 
happily and not be in want, for I know...” His slipping 
from the plural to the singular atyryvéaxwvis exceedingly 
effective from a dramatic point of view, an effect which 
is utterly lost by restoring to him at this point a generous 
thought. Jason remains a selfish and intolerable prig 
until a fearful calamity befalls him, and there is nothing 
“startling” in what the mss. all ascribe to him here. 

It is difficult to recall any editorial change in a Greek 
play which is at once so unscientific and from a dramatic 
point of view so insipid. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 





YEATS AND THE REVISION OF HIS EARLY 
VERSE. 


In the anatomy of any man’s biography it is proper to 
distinguish three elements that determine his success or 
failure: innate capability; hereditary wisdom; and 
the deliberate activity of enterprise. These descriptive 
categories make it easier to analyse, to understand, and 
partly to evaluate an achievement in the exercise of any 
human art: and, for the work of William Butler Yeats 
in lyric and dramatic verse, they offer a convenient, fitting 
measure. The understanding and invention of this poet 
far surpassed the normal stretch of human talent; and the 
necessary term for them is genius: innate powers that 
made it certain 


He must grow a famous man. 

He had inherited, and held to the romantic heresy of a 
religion based on art: and the intrinsic worth of a poet’s 
craft and calling was to him an axiomatic supposition; 
generating the impetus and courage needed for a life of 
patient, unremitting labour at his art. High, feudal 
notions had been taught him by his father of the obligation 
laid upon a gentleman to do the state such service as he 
can, for honour’s sake and not for the sake of profit or 
renown: and the lesson was confirmed by the lives and 
examples of certain Anglo-Irish friends; and by the 
memories of earlier generations, men of the same great 
stock who had been, like him, good servants and bad 
bargainers, 


The people of Burke and of Grattan 
That gave, though free to refuse: 


and the idealistic passion of an Irish patriot he learned 
in boyhood from the romantic Fenian hero, John O’Leary. 
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These were, respectively, his gifts and his inheritance, the 
fundamental accidents of living. They are the elements 
that constitute the destiny of every man, his special health 
or handicap in life. They provoke, perhaps, our envy or 
our pity: but in themselves they merit neither praise nor 
censure. In all the fundamental accidents of living Yeats 
was lucky. But the excellence and glory of his fame is 
what he made of his endowment, by his courage, by his 
enterprise, by the full of a long life’s unremitting toil : 


Let the fools rage, I swerved in nought, 
Something to perfection brought 


a finish that was worthy of the start. Qw’est-ce qu'une 
grande vie? What is it that makes a man’s life great? 
The answer Alfred de Vigny gave will serve very well 
for the case of Yeats: Une pensée de la jeunesse 
executée par lage mtr: and the consistent, noble 
purpose of this poet stands egregious in an age of universal 
vacillation. 

It is convenient to distinguish the early style from the 
later style of Yeats, from the style, as it is called, of his 
maturity: but the classification should not be mistaken 
for a judgment on the relative rank and value of the 
early and the later work; nor does it imply that the poetry 
of Yeats in his middle and later years represents an 
achievement imperfectly essayed by him in the poems of 
his youth; nor does it mean that the style and manner 
which succeeded also superseded those. Yeats is not the 
poet of a personal, unchanging speech, like Dryden or 
Racine; whose early works are merely craftsmen’s study- 
matter. Nor is his a history of continuous evolution in 
style, as with Keats or Shakspear. His work, however, 
does provide the spectacle of progress or development or 
change: a growing power of individual utterance in verse. 
The present essay is intended as an introduction to a record 
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of the numerous revisions of his early verses printed by 
the poet. There are many more unprinted, that remain 
in manuscript. But the alterations were never meant to 
change, nor is their tendency to change thought or mood 
or sentiment in the poems altered. ‘Whatever changes I 
have made are but an attempt to express better what I 
thought and felt when I was a very young man,” he says; 
and again, in the Preface to a volume of SELECTED PoEMs, 
chosen by himself: ‘‘ Though I have often in these last 
thirty years corrected the earliest, I leave all, even two in 
Tue Rose that are almost wholly new, in their original 
context, for all belong in thought and sentiment to the 
time when they were first written.”* Mr. Hone considers 
it “an outrage on history” to have turned The 
Lamentation of the Old Pensioner from early into late 
Yeats, “leaving nothing except the title, yet allowing it 
to retain its place among THE Rose poems of 1889-93.’ 
Is it an outrage? When he was not, in fact, an aging 
man, his theme had been the sentiments of an aging, 
weary man, as it were the extended lamentation of a 
pensioner. In this he was giving utterance to the prevailing 
mood of an age. He wore the mask of current fashion 
in his early verse; and most of those lyrics are, in Mr. 
Eliot’s phrase, anthology pieces; “the intensity of Yeats’s 
own emotional experience hardly appears.”* By surviving 
his contemporary writers of the Rhymer’s Club, ‘by living 
to grow old, he grew to know in actuality the sentiments 
his early verses vaguely shadowed forth. Those were the 


* EARLY POEMS AND STORIES, 1925, p. 528; SELECTED Poems, 1929, 
p- v. Mrs, Yeats says: ‘‘I wrote the following note into my copy of 
C.P. in November, 1933 (the date W.B.Y. gave it to me): ‘When W.B.Y. 
was correcting the proofs of this book he said, I have spent my life 
saying the same things, in different ways. I denounced old age before 


I was twenty, and the swordsman throughout repudiates the saint— 
though with vacillation.’ ’’ 


*J. M. Hone, W. B. Years, 1865-1939, p. 119. 
* Yeats Memorial Lecture at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 1940. 
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generalised expression of all aging, weary men that were 
and are and are to come. His later verse is unmistakable, 
idiomatic, personal: the characteristic utterance of a 
veritably aging, but no longer weary man. Manifestly 
then, the years, which brought a more appropriate 
experience, increased his power and knowledge of appro- 
priate expression: he knew more accurately what to say, 
had better words to say it: and there is justice in his 
claim that, grown a little nearer innocence, he had 
found a more appropriate simplicity.* J! a eu dans 
la jeunesse toute la prudence d’un age avancé, et dans un 
age avancé toute la vigueur de la jeunesse. 


Saw I an old man young 
Or a young man old? 


By seeing Yeats from start to stop, we see each of these 
men in turn. This consistent theme is the justification 
of all his toil, of all his stitching and unstitching; and, 
because of it, we mark in his revisions a continuous 
improvement, but no fundamental change. 


The friends that have it I do wrong 
Whenever I remake a song, 
Should know what issue is at stake: 
It is myself that I remake.°® 


Criticism is of several kinds. There is aesthetic 
criticism, which is partly a display of taste and partly an 
assessment or critique of moral value: and there is textual 
criticism, which, in turn, may be of several kinds. The 
present work is to be primarily textual: it is therefore a 
work of pure, or if the epithet offend by seeming arrogance, 
a work of mere scholarship. The task, however, needs to 
be more narrowly defined. With early writers, such as 


* EARLY POEMS AND STORIES, p. Vi. 


5CoLLEcTED Works, Shakespeare Head Press, 1908, Vol. 11, hors 
texte. 
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Donne or Shakspear, commonly it is the scholar’s task to 
establish an authoritative text. He must assemble and 
weigh the evidence of any manuscripts that may survive, 
and of the early printed versions: and, if the author’s 
meaning still remain obscure, he may attempt, by shrewd 
conjecture, to discover the corruptions in the text, and to 
propose emended readings. “As the accuracy of printing 
increased, and authors discovered a conscience, texts 
became less uncertain and an editor’s path less perplexed’”® : 
and, with the conscientious skill of modern printers to 
assist him, fired with all a modern author’s high ambition 
for a just and lasting fame, it is small wonder that a poet 
such as Yeats should be in some respects the first and most 
important of his own editors. Except for certain minor 
points, it is no problem for this poet to discern his 
aboriginal intention from the chaos of corrupt and doubtful 
texts. Yeats has bequeathed to scholarship a different 
task: to make a record and collection of the changes, and 
to show by what successive stages he revised, improved, 
transformed the first recorded versions of the poems he 
has left. 

“It is generally accepted that the most authoritative 
edition is the last published in the author’s lifetime,” Dr. 
Chapman says. The final authority for Yeats is the 
CoLLecTEeD Epition, begun in 1932, and, although it still 
remains unpublished, now in print. In this edition the 
two volumes of verse were corrected by Yeats." The text 
of Crossways and THe Rose displays no variation from 
the immediately preceding and most recent published 
version: and I have chosen, for the following work, to 
take as the definitive and standard text of these two 
groups, the versions printed in THE CoLLEcTED PoEms 
or W. B. Yeats (Macmillan, London, 1933), hereafter 


*R. W. Chapman, THe PorTraiT or A ScHoLaR, 1922. 
*On the authority of Mrs. Yeats, this statement. 
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called C.P.; and I have numbered the poems in order as 
they occur in that edition. 

Of -the printed variations in the text of the early 
lyrics, four classes may conveniently be distinguished. 

(i) Variations which may be looked upon as altering 
the sense of the text: most commonly these are verbal 
emendations. In the present study all such variations are 
set down; and the sources of them severally recorded. 

(ii) Variations in the spelling of certain words. These 
will not be noted seriatim or in each specific case: but a 
summary of essential information will be given. Yeats 
was in many ways a figure more akin to the Renaissance 
than to the modern, post-Cartesian world. Not alone his 
energy, variety and zest recall that era: but his language 
and his manners; by an innocence of scientific prejudice 
suggesting men who wrote before the Royal Society started 
the reform of English speech, and began to refine the 
rude conceptions of our fathers. Uniform spelling is a 
whiggish innovation, little more than two hundred years 
established: and, in practice, Yeats adhered to the 
unregulated habits of an earlier and maybe less enlightened 
age: in fact, he could not spell. A fellow-poet has 
recorded some of his gothick, quaint inventions: “ He 
puts sugger in his soup, and then puts salt on stewed 
pares ’”’*: and such uncouth devices commonly abound in 
any manuscript of Yeats. In print, except by some 
technician’s slip or printer’s whim, his works conform to 
the established orthographical convention: and, apart from 
the unlegislated field of ancient Irish names, the only 
variations that occur are well-established and permitted 
divagations from the norm. Maybe it would not greatly 
serve the purposes of science (the psychology of spelling 
is inaccurate and tentative), nor greatly serve the purposes 


* LETTERS ON PoeTry TO Lapy Dororuy WELLESLEY, O.U.P., 1940; 
p. 54, 
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of art to have these poems, not in the prison-dress of 
uniform orthography, but dressed in the baroque, fantastic 
livery of spelling they were given at the start. However, 
we are less impressed to-day by our own regulations than 
our fathers were by theirs: and the modern custom of 
editors with any author of respectable antiquity is to print 
him in the spelling he preferred. Thus, to name no more 
than one, the editor of Donne presents his poet in the 
aboriginal and quite unregulated spelling of contemporary 
manuscript and print. I mention this as precedent to 
redeem me from the reproach of singularity in offering 
the following proposal for discussion as a notion not 
inherently absurd: that a definitive edition of Yeats should 
represent the poems faithfully with all such idiosyncrasies 
of spelling as the last corrected manuscripts afford. To 
be solicitous for knowledge of the minor eccentricities or 
special traits of transcendendal genius is no idle curiosity: 
it is a proper and legitimate affection; and, although their 
inner meaning may elude our close analysis, such idio- 
syncrasies afford us hints of personality at once unique 
and intimate. Our present study, however, will be merely 
to observe the varieties of spelling in the printed texts, of 
which there are two groups or species: certain Irish 
names and words of Gaelic origin; and certain common 
words of general use. It will be more convenient to 
postpone the full discussion of this matter until a later 
stage of the enquiry. 

(iii) Variations in the mode of punctuation. These 
occur for every poem and in almost every edition: but 
they appear to have been caused by the printer’s whims 
and not by the poet’s wishes. Yeats, according to Mrs. 
Yeats, “always said ‘I know nothing about punctuation.’ 
He once said to me, ‘I never know when I should use a 


*THE PorMsS OF JOHN Donne, edited by Sir Herbert Grierson, 
O.U.P., 1912. 
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semicolon or a colon. I don’t like colons.’ He also 
disliked a dash, and detested brackets. He did use 
brackets a good deal in ater work (himself in Mss.). But 
punctuation, apart from a comma and a full stop, were, 
I think, mainly outside influence.” My own examination 
of the printed texts and of manuscripts had led me 
independently to form a similar opinion. I would judge, 
however, that the poet’s influence on punctuation did not 
extend, in general, even to the elementary details Mrs. 
Yeats attributes to him. It would be quite impossible, as 
it is luckily unnecessary, to reproduce in full the evidence 
on which this judgment rests. I offer one example out 
of many, chosen merely on the grounds that it can tersely 
be sufficiently rehearsed. There is a manuscript book,” 
begun “Oct. 20 1891” for Maud Gonne, but never finished, 
nor, apparently, presented. It contains, in Yeats’s manu- 
script, in ink, the text of seven poems, three of which 
have appeared in the published collections of his work. 
No. “IV” is called The Sorrow of Love, and represents 
an early version of the poem 27 in C.P. The date is given 
here by Yeats, “Dublin—October 1891.” This poem first 
appeared in print in 1892, in THe Countess KATHLEEN 
AND VARIOUS LEGENDS AND Lyrics, published by T. Fisher 
Unwin (Roth 12). Second printing was in Poems, from 
the same publisher in 1895 (Roth 32). Between these 
printed versions there is one variation in the text: but the 
punctuation does not vary. The ms. has several verbal 
variations from the text in Roth 12: but none of these 
affects the fundamental syntax of the piece; they are merely 
caused by substituting words that are grammatically equi- 
valent to those which they replace. The same punctuation 
scheme should, therefore, suit all three. The manuscript 


* For this and other opinions here reported, I am obliged to Mrs. 
Yeats, who furnished them in answer to questions I addressed to her. 
™ Now in the possession of Mrs. Yeats. 


H 
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displays ten punctuation marks in twelve lines of verse; 
which represents a relatively high degree of punctuation for 
a manuscript of Yeats. It would appear that, on this 
occasion, Yeats gave some attention to the matter. Never- 
theless, in seven of the twelve lines the punctuation differs 
in the manuscript from the scheme of both the earliest 
printed texts; which also are the printed versions nearest 
in date to the manuscript. Here, in juxtaposition for 
comparison, are severally the first quatrain from the manu- 
script and, italicised, from Roth 12 :— 


The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves 

The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, 
The full round moon, and the star-laden sky, 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 
The loud song of the ever singing leaves, 

And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves, 
Had hushed away earth’s old and bitter cry. 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary cry. 


In Roth 12 this quatrain shows three commas, two hyphens, 
one full stop. One comma (I. 1) and one hyphen (1. 3) 
are not in the ms.; and that shows one comma (1. 2) not 
represented in Roth 12. In both the omissions Ms. is less 
accurately pointed than Roth 12. These might, however, 
be attributed to careless oversight: but in the other 
variation of an extra comma (I. 2) Ms. is inaccurate as 
well; which rather suggests that the poet erred through 
ignorance. Accordingly, on the weight of this and further 
similar evidence, the punctuation of C.P. has been accepted 
as the standard: and, except for those which seem to 
change the meaning of a passage, no variations have been 
noted. Verbal variations of the category (i) have been 
reproduced with the punctuation given by the earliest 
authority; except where this is manifestly contrary to the 
sense; and is corrected in some later printing of the same 
text and version. The source of the punctuation is, in all 
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such cases, mentioned: otherwise it is to be taken as the 
earliest authority. 

(iv) In the perfection of a Chinese poem, calligraphy 
constitutes an important, indeed an essential part: the 
appearance of the poem as a painting on the page is a 
recognised mode of its operation as a device for communi- 
cating aesthetic pleasure: and Mr. Richards has included 
typography among the means whereby a poem in English, 
or in any other European tongue, may be expected to affect 
our sensibilities.” In their many printed versions, Yeats’s 
poems show a very wide display of typographical variety : 
in the use or neglect of italics; in the layout of the poem, 
verse and stanza, as it appears on the printed page. In 
general, the earliest printings show the greatest complexities 
of pattern: double inverted commas enclose the whole, and 
are placed before each line of the uttered speech of any 
person; alternate lines are staggered in continuous passages 
and in ballad stanzas; lines in the longer stanzas of other 
poems often present a very complicated pattern on the 
page. In general, the earlier printings show a wider range 
of different founts than is common in the later printings : 
in one of the very earliest (periodical) versions, Gothic 
capitals are used for the words of a title.** The change 
is gradual towards the final simplification of C.P.: where 
there are no staggered lines; and quotation marks have 
been reduced to a single inverted comma at each end of a 
spoken passage. Whatever the cause of it, this simplication 
is a matter of aesthetic interest. It is, however, relevant 
to the study of Yeats’s art only if we conceive it to have 
been caused by his direction. The available evidence is 
not conclusive. Early manuscripts do not suggest that the 
poet had precise or very strong predilection either against 


* J, A, Richards, THE PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM, page 118. 


®%THE LEIsuRE Hour, 1887, p. 636. First printing of King Goll, 
OP. 9. 
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or in favour of staggered lines. For instance, a manu- 
script dated “Oct. 20. 1891” of When You Are Old is 
not staggered: but the first printing of it, in 1892 (Roth 
12), is staggered. On the other hand, A Dream of Death 
is staggered both in manuscript, dated “November 22nd” 
(1891), and in the first printed version (NATIONAL 
OBSERVER, 12 December, 1891). Each of these examples 
represents a common case. The history of Jnto The 
Twilight furnishes a useful list of dates. In ms. dated 
“30th of June” (presumably 1893), as in the first 
publication (THe Cettic Twiticut, Lawrence and Bullen, 
1893, Roth 20), it is staggered. By the first edition of 
THE WIND AMONG THE REEDS (Elkin Mathews, 1899, 
Roth 43), it is no longer staggered: nor is any other poem 
staggered in this book. Moreover, in the first edition of 
Poems (T. Fisher Unwin, 1895, Roth 32), the custom of 
staggered lines is fairly general; but has entirely 
disappeared from the second and third editions (1899 and 
1901 respectively). This simplification of typographical 
practice in the work of Yeats became established, then, 
towards the end of the last decade of the 19th century. His 
intimate friend and fellow poet, Arthur Symons, intro- 
duced a similar simplification at about the same date (I 
owe this information to Mrs. Yeats); from which 
coincidence we might, perhaps, infer that the subject had 
been discussed between the poets. If that were so, the 
change might represent the early stirrings of revolt against 
the ethos of the “Nineties,” an ascetic elimination of the 
merely ornamental, sprung from a ban on art that serves no 
other end but that of art. Such a revolt, however, although 
consistent with what else we know of his history, would 
have been no. idiosyncrasy in Yeats: it was the growing 
mood of fashion; and the change might just as well have 
been dictated by the changing tastes of publishers or 
printers. There is no evidence on which we can, with 
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certainty, ascribe the alterations to the poet; and, in the 
absence of such evidence, the views of Mrs. Yeats should 
carry weight: “I feel quite certain that Symons made the 
decision not to stagger because he saw his poems on the 
page, whereas I don’t think Yeats ever did; he sang his 
proofs and often forgot to consider whether song and 
printed word corresponded.” Accordingly, it has seemed 
sufficient to treat typography merely as a matter of biblio- 
graphical, and not of critical importance: and, apart from 
the general information furnished here, such variations 
will receive no further notice in this study. 


G. D. P. ALLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HUNTING OF THE “SARK.” 


xaOnrat (sc. 6 Kap) pév eri rp rpdpvy THs wopOpidos Kai tov ddAov 
broxivel, brepérret S€ of Tails HovXH, Tpopadwv THs éAdoews TO TXOAaiov 
éxirndes, Kai ds eri THY ynv mpodyet TO oKAdos. 
AELIAN, de Na/. Animal., xiii, 2. 


The following meanings are attached to zAaarg in L. & S.*: 
(i) driving away, banishing, (ii) march, expedition, (iii) riding, 
driving (chariot), (iv) striking. Now, in Aelian’s description 
above of the way in which the Carians catch the fish sapydc, 
vmepérre is at last rightly given by L. & S.° as “ row quietly,” 
an improvement on its previous statement “row just behind.” 
The correction, therefore, makes it the more surprising that 
the new edition has overlooked this passage in another respect, 
that is as supplying the meaning “ rowing” for EAaotc. The 
use of éXavrvev, tLacrpéw, tAXaThp in reference to oars is well 
known, and Homer may even have indulged in a verbal quip 
when he twice employs éAary (literally “silver fir”) for “ oar” 
(once along with éAadvewv which is there notably substituted 
for the tézrev used with éperuotg or kwmryow in the eight 
parallel passages’). 

It is just possible, but very unlikely in view of the full 
context, that here in Aelian zAaorg = “driving,” ‘ rounding 


” 


up.” But, if this should be so, such a meaning is not given 
by L. & S.° either. 


1 This instance may be added to the Homeric word-plays noted by the Regius 
Professor of Greek in Chapter VIL of his Ambiguity in Greek Literature. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





INDEX TO THE SPEECHES OF ISAEUS.— 
FARS tS.” 


pitnp—ovv. 


IN conformity with the late Professor W. A. Goligher’s 
practice in the preceding Parts, the text used for the 
Speeches is that of Professor E. S. Forster (Loeb Series, 
1927); for the fragments, that of Baiter and Sauppe’s 
Oratores Atticé (1850). References are made from time to 
time to the edition by William Wyse (C.U.P., 1904). 
S.-J. = the new edition of Liddell and Scott, edited by 
H. Stuart-Jones. 


pnTnp. 
III. 1, 3 dts, 5, 31, 34, 51, 70; V. 9, 10, 16, 26, 39; VI. I0, 
12 dts, 13, 49, 64; VII. 7 dts, 9, 14, 22, 24, 25 dts, 34, 433 
VIII. 6, 7 dzs, 8, 9, 14, 18, 20 dts, 28, 31, 32 bzs, 43; IX. 27; 
X. 2, 3 dts, 4 bis, 5 bis, 6,7, <8>, 8, I1, 12 bes, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
19 fer, 21, 23 bis 24, 25, 26 dts; XI. 2, 5, 8, 11, 12, 16, 17 des, 
18, 21, 29, 30, 43; XII. 5, 6 dzs, 7, 9 des. 

untpua. 
XII. 5 ¢er. 

unXavaouat. 

VIII. 4; X. 17; XI. 22, 36.—Always zz mal. part., with 
reference to plots or fabrications. 


ptapla. 


V. 11 (WBpewe Kai p., ‘caddishness’). 
* I acknowledge with appreciation the kindness of Professor E. 8. Forster in 
scrutinizing the MS. of this instalment. 
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puxpoc. 

3, gt: 1L..eo; U11..11; FV. 22; V.3t; Vi.-3, 38, 90; ViL.G | 
29, 35, 39; VIII. 15, 43; 1X. 26, 27, 29; X. 20; XI. 15, 43, | 
47; XII. 3; fr. 29 (1 F.), 59 (15 F.), 66 (18 F.).—Adverbial 
uses of wexpdv occur in I. 31 (u. mpiv reAevtHoa, ‘a short 
time’), VI. 59 (xara m., ‘slightly,’ ‘ briefly’), XI. 15 (ovd? xara 
u., ‘not in the least degree’), fr. 59 (u. Savw rov Tpixepadov, 
‘a short distance’). 

ov m. (= wéyag) occurs in III. 11, VI. 2, 18, VII. 29, 35, IX. 
26, X. 20, XII. 3, fr. 29. 

‘Note also VIII. 43 (ept pexpov, ‘unimportant ’), 1X. 27 
(u. dvra and é& pw. maidiov, ‘tiny,’ ‘young’), XI. 43 (ucxpov 
Seobaac xiAiac). 


piuvinoKw. 


II. 47 (ueuvnpévor rov vdpov); III. 11 (rept éviwy uvnoBeiny av, 
‘mention’) 33 (axpisa@c . . . weuvnuévoe Gre KrA.); VI. 57 
(rovro.. . peuvnoOa, ... dre xtrA.); VII. 38 (ueuvnuévoe robrwv 
trav tpywv); VIII. 46 (uvnobévreg .. . Tov dpKwv). 


pucéw. 


[II. 8]; III. 66; IX. 16, 31. 


pad. 
IX. 26. 
puaBopopéw. 


VIII. 35 d¢s.—‘ Produce revenue,’ of a house let to a tenant, 
and of slaves hired out by their owner. 


mabdw. 


VI. 36 d7s, 37 bts, 39, 45; XI. 34.—VI. 36! and 37? are active 
(‘ to let out on lease’), VI. 36? and 45 passive (‘to be let out 
on lease’). Elsewhere middle (‘to take on lease’). 
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picbwore. 
II.9; V. 11, 35, 36; XI. 34, 42; fr. 130 (34 F.).—In II. 9, 
‘lease’ (ueracywv tov olkuv Tig w, ‘having become part- 
lessee’). In XI. 34, ‘lease’ as a written document. 
Elsewhere, ‘revenue derived from property,’ opposed in 
V. 36 to oveta, ‘ capital.’ 


piabwrig. 
VI. 36.—‘ Lessee’ (verbal noun of proPotpat). 


psOwrdc. 
V. 39.—‘ Wage-earner,’ ‘ common labourer.’ 


pva, 
Il. 3, 5, 29 dzs, 34 des, 35 bts; V. 11, 22, 24, 26, 35, 43; VI. 33 
quater; VIII. 8, 35 ter, 43; XI. 40, 42 b2s, 43, 44, 49; fr. 32 
(10 F.). 

priya. 
VI. 51, 64; IX. 4, 19, 36.—* Tomb.’ 


puvnpetov. 

V. 41; VII. 40 (uvnyeta for uvnpeiov).— Memorial.’ 
YH OVvEdW. 

III. 16; VII. 13; VIII. 6; XI. 32. 


paxdc. 
VIII. 44, 46. 


mOAte. 
II.9; VI. 40. 


povoy (adv.). 


I. 7, 74, 15; II. 10, 47; III. 25, 26, 39, 62; IV. 6, 7, zo, 74, 
16; V. 5, 21, 30, 34; VI. 13, 75, 48', 48%, 57, 58; VII. 4, 26, 
30,45; VIII. 2, 75, 28, 32, 43; IX. 7, 32; X. 15, 27; XI. 6, 
24,44; XII. 7,5; fr. 13 F. (10 a Thal.).—Arabic numerals 
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in italics indicate instances of ob (or ui) udvov... adda (Kal). 
In 4 of the remaining instances u. qualifies a numeral (II. 10; 
III. 25; VI. 48%; XI. 44). In some of the above instances 
u. could legitimately be taken as an adjective. 


movoc. 
I. 20, 28, 38; II. 13, 47; III. 46; IV. 4, 12, 13, 21 (udvog 
Papabasileiou: povow /zbrz); V. 18, 36; VI. 55; VII. 6, 38 
(xara povac); VIII. 7, 17, 25, 43; XI. 3, 10 d2s, 20.—ov 
povog... adda xai, IV. 21 and V. 18; ob... mdvog ard’ ov8, 
VIII. 25. With a numeral, VIII. 7, 43. 


pevéw. 
fr. 84.—See under éoria. 


N. 


vat. 
III. 25, 39, 49.—In all cases in the strongly affirmative phrase 
vai pa Afa, not found elsewhere in the Orators (the normal 
use of wa being in negative sentences), and providing the 
answer to a negative hypothetical rhetorical question relating 
to the past (‘ would he not have. . .?’ type). 


vabapXxoc. 


LI. 39, vabapyxog lébré: NodAvapyog Mai, edd.] 


, 
vaukA NpEw. 


VI. 19 (aweAcvBépa ... %) EvauKAhper suvolav... abrov). 
—Here of the manageress, not the lessee, of a tenement. 
Cf. vad«Anpog and vaveAnpwotmog. 


‘ 
vau“ayta. 


fr. 66 (18 F.). 
vauc. 


VI. 27 dis; [VIL 38]. 
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veavionoc. 


IV. 26. 


véunare. 
IX. 17 (v. rov xwpiov, ‘ division’). 


VvELW. 
I, 16; V. 6,7; VII. 5, 25.—Always middle, meaning ‘to 
divide up,’ with bequeathed property as its object. In VII- 
5 évetuavto mpo¢g aAXfAove means ‘divided among them- 
selves’; zbid. 25, mpd¢ ravrnv vemmduevog means ‘sharing with 
her.’ 
veoytrdc. 
fr. 12 ‘new-born,’ with Bpégos). 


véoe. 
II. 4,6; Ill. 17; VI. 26, 60; fr. 15 (6 F.).—Of persons in all 
cases, and in comparative in all except III. 17. 


vy. 
III. 24, 73; IV. 20; VI. 61; VII. 33.—VI. 61 (vq Ala wat 
rov AmdéA\w) is a strong affirmation. The remaining instances 
(v) Ata) are explained by editors either as hypophora or as 
ironical interrogation, and variously punctuated accordingly. 


vnowrTne. 
V. 46. : 
vikaw. 

(1) ‘To win a lawsuit’: V. 21; VIII. 44; XI. 9, 19, 21', 21? 
(jrracQa rov d& vexav Valckenaer: veeacOa rv 8? jrrav l2br2), 
22, 24. 
(2) ‘To win a contest’ (as Ayrovpydc): V. 41; VI. 60; VII. 
40. 

Constructions: absol., 6 t.; accus. obj., 4 t.; cognate 
accus. (vixac), VI. 60 only. 


, 
viKy. 


VI. 60. 
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voe®w. 
Il. 14 (cb gpovey, ed vowv).—The testamentary formula vod 
cal ¢pover is echoed with ref. to a non-testamentary adoption 
The speaker is, however, rebutting the allegation that 
Menecles adopted him when zapavowyv, which menaced his 
right of inheritance. 


~ , 
voOeia, ra. 


fr. 92.—‘ Bastard’s inheritance,’ limited to 1,000 drachmae. 


vo0oc. 


III. 41 d¢s, 75 ; VI. 47 d2s.—vd0nv cabtorava in IIT. 41 dé, 75. 


, 4 
voutZoue va, Ta. 


‘Customary rites,’ ‘due observances,’ always of respects paid 
to the dead (except VIII. 19, where the Oesnopdpa are 
referred to), viz.: (@) Annual rites at the tomb (évayispara): 


I. 10; II. 10; VI. 65; VII. 30, 32; IX. 7; (6) The funeral 
and solemnities connected therewith: II. 4; IV. 19; IX. 4, 32. 
Always in the phrase ra v. roreiv, except in VII. 32 (ruyeiv 
rv v., for which cf. Isocr. XIV. 61). This phrase is usually 
accompanied by a dat. referring to the deceased. 


vouitw. 

a; Sb...ge, 68s 158.2: a Sa Ge, Sey. VL. 2 58, SH 
VII. 13, 23, 24, 26; VIII. 3, 12, 17,29 d¢s, 30; XI. 15, 19, 20, 
26; XII. 10; fr. 29 (1 F.).—In the usual shades of meaning— 
‘ think,’ ‘ believe,’ ‘ imagine,’ ‘ consider,’ ‘suppose,’ ‘ regard as.’ 

In two-thirds of the instances v. takes the accus. and 
infin. Accus, only (‘regard as’): VI. 2, 55; VIII. 12; 
XI. 19; XII. 10; in VIII. 29', passive in this sense. Absol.. 
522. 37, §t. 

vouoberéw. 


VI. 49. (ravri ra ypdupara ... évouoberijaare). 





vowy 
tion 
that 
1 his 
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vouobérne. 
BT. 333 X43, 32. 


vomoe. 


I. 4, 26, 35, 39, 40, 46; II. 1, 2, 13 cer, 14, 16 des, 17, 24, 25, 
26 bis, 39 bts, 45, 47 dzs; III]. 4, 12, 35 d2s, 36, 38, 39, 42, 50, 
2, 53, 54, 58, 64, 65, 67 dzs, 68, 69, 70, 74, 76; IV. II, 14, 
16 bis, 17, 21, 22, 31; VI. 3, 8, 9 des, 12, 14, 25, 28, 42, 44, 47, 
48, 63 b¢s,65; VII. 2, 3, 16, 17 dzs, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 des, 23, 
26, 30; VIII. 1, 18, 19, 30, 31, 32, 34, 45, 46; IX. 2, 13, 23, 
33» 34, 35; X. 2 dts, 3 dis, 6, 8, 10 des, 11 dzs, 12, 13 des, 14, 
15, 21, 22; XI. 1 dzs, 4 quater, 5, 6 ter, 10, 11 des, 12 des, 13, 
17, 18, 22 bis, 23 bts, 25 dts, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 355 
36, 46; fr. 133 (37 F.).—A law of the state, except in 
III. 76; VII. 16,17; VIII. 18, 19, where it refers to the 
statutes of a pparpia and/or yévog. its verbal associations are 
as follows :— 


(2) Verbs governed :—avayxaZw (once), arodidwue (twice), 
amwoxAgiw (once), BonBo (once), cnr (twice), didwue (16 t.), 
duwopiZw (once), @@ (3 t.), edul (6 t.), (o¥rwe) Eyw (once), 
keiuae (4 t.), keAsiw (12 t.), kwAdw (twice), Aéyw (twice), 
Tow (4 t.), mpoorarrw (once), <vp>nyovuae (once). 

(6) Governing verbs :—avayryviokw (13 t.), avayimvioKxopat 
(once), BeBacw (once), yoadw (‘enact’) (once), Seicvupe (3 t.), 
cuastpépw (once), Karappov® (once), AauBavw (‘take and 
read’) (6 t.), myuviioxouar (twice), duoroyovma (Once), tapayw 
(once), wapéyw (‘produce in court’) (once), mow (Kbpsov) 
(once), ri@nue and riPewac (once each.) 


(c) Prepositions :—avev (‘unsupported by’) (once), &a 
(4 t.), & (11 t.), év (3 t.), Evexa (‘ quantum ad legem attinet,’ 
Dobr.) (once), cara (35 t.) mapa (5 t.), mpd¢ (‘against’) (once): 


(2) The only substantive for which v. has a noteworthy 
affinity is 7d Sikacov (ra dixaa) (6 t.). 
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vooEw. 
VII. 14. 

voooc. 
A 0a; 28. 06; Vi.-2t. 

vou. 


1.48; VI. 35,62; VII. 13; VIII. 4; IX. 33, 35; XI. 24, 32, 
—Always in the phrase mrpootyey Tov v. 


vuy, vuvi. 

[Instances of vuvi are shown by Arabic numerals in italics. ] 
I. 1, 20, 24, 30 dts, 70, 33, 42, 47, 48; II. 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 27, 
33, 35, 40, 40, 42, g6; III. 27, 8; IV. 4, 18, 30; V. 12, 27, 
24, 28; VI. 2, 26, 44, 45, 51, 52, 52, 53, 58, 60, 61; VII, 5, 9, 
18, 21, 38; VIII. 1, 5,9, 11, rz, 14, 17, 20, 24 dis, 25, 26, 27, 
30, 40, 44 bzs; IX. 3, 237, 24, 32; X. 1, 8, 28, 27; XI. § dis, 6, 
15, 16, 19, 20; XII. 4, 8, 9, 11, 12; fr. 15 (6 F.), 30 (2 F.), 
66 (18 F.).—Apart from the normal use, indicating the true 
present, a common ref. is to the whole period of the lawsuit 
in process, constituting an extended present stretching from 
the recent past into the immediate future (perfect, present 
and future tenses). 

voy (vuvi) and «at voy (‘still’) refer to the real past 

(anterior to the lawsuit) in I. 20, 30 dzs, 33, 48, and (s.v.2) 
VII. 5. In all these cases there is allusion, explicit or 
implicit, to a remoter point in the past, stressed in I. 20 and 
30? by the antithesis rdére pév .. . vuvi (viv) dé. 

viv (vuvi) dé meaning ‘but as it is (was)’ occurs I. 30, II. 

42, IV. 4, 18, 30, VI. 45, 53, VIII. 20, 24%, X. 1, XL. 5%, 6, 
XII. &, fr. 15. v. dé in these senses appears with pres., fut., 
perf., aor. indic. and av + optat., and always follows an unreal 
condition in past or present, or an expression of unfulfilled 
duty or desire: VI. 53 (éxpiiv), VIII. 24° (rpociev), XI. 6 
(ov mpoonxev), X. I and fr. 15 ({BovAdunv). In XII. 12 7d viv 
similarly means ‘as things are,’ the preceding clauses having 
described how things might have been. 
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cat viv (‘still’) occurs I. 30', 48; V. 24: viv Hen, VIII. 
30: of vv; VII. 38. 


I. 14. 


Eevia. 


III. 37 (Eeviag petywy, ‘usurpation of the rights of citizenship’). 


Eevixdc. 


fr. 164 (with gwv%). 
Eévoc. 
XII. 2, 6 (‘alien’). 
6, 1, TO. 


Omitted. 


oO. 


oBordc. 
XI. 42. 
éySohKovra. 
¥. 88, 3% 
boe, b0t. 

[Instances of 68 are shown by Arabic numerals in italics. ] 
II. 42; III. 38, 42, 65; IV. 3, 6, 23, 24, 25, 30; V. 6, <6>, 
38 (otde Bekker: eidew Zbrz), 46; VI. 11, 12, 25, 29, 42, 45, 52 
bis, 56, 59, 61, 64, 65; VII. 24, 36, 44; VIII. 17, 25, 32, 33 
({roveé Y ovrog Reiske: row AéyovTog librz), 38 : 4 bts, 233 
XI. 22; fr. 30 (2 F.) (ide Buermann: of “drz)—Most 
frequently of persons in court, being employed indiscriminately 
of the speaker’s client(s) or opponent(s) or others, but never of 
the jury. The only other noteworthy uses are:—(a) With 
ref. to the estate in dispute: VII. 24, 44; X. 4%, 23. 
(6) Anticipatory: II. 42 (the adv. rjde, here only in the Att. 
Orators) ; III. 65 (rd0’). 
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oddc. 
fr. 33 (see under iepoc¢ (6)), 59 (15 F.). 


odvpoua. 
V. 43 (weviay ddvpy). 
OOev. 

I. 8 (6. & oiuae rayuor’ Gv bude mabeiv ..., vrevPev xrdr.) ; IL. 11 
(rig oixias ..., 6. ... maidag éBovrAiOn av ... yevéoOar); V. 12 
(wadw 0 travem 6. avéderov); VI. 8 (6... Hyovpat ta roadie’ 
sivae pavOaver,. . . mapéFouae tov véuov), 17 (6. eioi, ‘their 
origin’), 19 (6. 62 Kai Owwe); VIII. 6 (6. ody hpkavro . ., 
évrevOev ... kay KtA.); IX. 33 (rov olxou 6. eerouHOn) 5 X. 3 
(6. ody capéotata pabioeobe ..., evred fev KTA.); XI. 7 (6. poe 
mpoanKe Tic KANnpovoniac, ‘the basis of my claim,’ F.).—For 
comparable specimens of the common rhetorical formula 
exemplified in I. 8, V. 12, VIII. 6 and X. 3 see (e.g.) Lys. 
XIII. 4 and Isocr. VIII. 73, XIX. 4. 


00 vEtoc. 


IV. 18 (6. @idove trav ... rpoonkdvtrwy wept wAsiovoe érou)- 
f f U 


savro); VIII. 16; fr. 121 (6. "Ioatug tv ty Kata YrparoxAéove 


avrt tov adAdrpwoc). 
e 
ol. 


VI. 27 (in subord. clause of Or. Od/., referring to the speaker). 


olda. 
The third pers. plur. of the past tense is always 7desuv and 
the sing. 7ée. dew is first pers. sing. (IX. 19!). The 
constructions are as follows:—(a@) dri + finite verb: II. 5; 
III. 15, 74; IV. 5,21; VI. 11,23; VU. 133 VIII. 17 das, 
37; IX. 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 18, 24, 33, 35; X. 8, 9, 14, 22; 
XI. 16, 29, <29>, 361, 38, 44, 50. Ina few cases oi8 dr could 
be considered parenthetic. (4) we + finite verb: III. 19; 
V. 2; X. 3. (c) Sere + finite verb: III. 50! (s.v.4). 
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(zd) Accus. + re + finite verb: VI. 53; XI. 48. (e) Object 
in accus. (genit. by attraction in VII. 28): III. 31, 34, 507; 
IV. 12, 14, 16, 23; V. 5.; VE. 10; 11%, 10, 27, 10; 54%, S43 
VIII. 9, 14!, 14, 29 dts, 40; IX. 197; XII. 6, 9; fr. 134 
(38 F.) (ciow eiddreg Sauppe: ouveddree Libri. (f) Accus. 
particip.: I. 37,42; ILI. 18, 32, 36, 40, 41,63; VI. 16', 64 dzs ; 
Til. 32, g4°3 Vill. 1@; TA. 10,11, 16; & Ge. OOF) 
(sg) Abeol.« I]. 12, 37; TV. 27; Vi. 3% sq*; Vil. gat, 96; 
VIII. 6, 42; IX. 19', 29, 30, 34; XII. 10. (A) Indirect 
interrog.: I. 34; IV. 13; V.17, 20; VII. 34!, 45; VIII. 34, 
46; XI. 4, 36%. Is. affects the cliché ov« oi8’ & rt Sei (wAsiw) 
Nyev. (2) wept + genit.: VIII. 4. 

The meaning ‘to know a person’ occurs VI. 10,19; XII.6. 

The advv. qualifying oi. are :—axpiSme(-éorara) (8 t.), 
wv (6 t.), capwe (5 t.), meptpavéorara (once), 

olksioc. 
I. 2, 3, 6 dts, 10, 19, 20, 27, 28 dzs, 29, 31, 45, 46, 47 des; II. 5, 
as, 92, 33 ess LIL. 03, 1, 23,06, 27:34) 733 Ve 90; VE. 22, 
15, 16, 18, 26, 37, 39, 48; VII. 34; VIII. 21; IX. 7, 8, 16, 
19,30; X. 3; XII.6, 8; fr. 19 (7 F.), 29 (1 F.), 66 (18 F.) d2s.— 
The meanings, which sometimes overlap, are :—(1) ‘ relative’ 
(by birth or marriage), (2) ‘friend,’ (3) ‘closely bound’ or 
‘intimate.’ 
oixedrne. 

I. 33, 41, 42, 47; V. 10; IX. 31.—Like oixeioc, either of 
family relationship or of personal affection or intimacy. 
Associated with giAfa (I. 33), ovyyévea (I. 42), ayxuoreia 
(I. 47). 


OiKEiwe. 
I. 4, 18, 19, 21, 30, 33, 34 42s, 37, 49; II. 3 (Bekker: oixeiw 
libre); VI. 1.—Only in the phrases oi. ypioba (8 t.), 
diaxeiuOar (3 t.), Exeev (once), always of affection or intimacy. 


oixeiwe OCCUTS 3 t., oikedrepow twice, oixedrara 7 t. 


olkétne. 
VI. 15, 16, 39, 41 52s, 42,65; VIII. 9, 10, 29, 41. 
I 
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olkéw. 
VI. 21, 39; VIIL 35 ds —With év + dat, VIII. 35); 
elsewhere with accus. 


olknua. 
VI. 19 d¢s.— Brothel.’ 

oixia. 
I. 12, 15, 28; II. 11, 27; V. 11 d2s, 26,29; VI. 15, 18 21, 33, 
39, 41, 42,43; VIII. 21, 22, 24, 35 des, 38; XI. 42 des, 44; 
fr. 102 (27 F.).—‘ Family’ in II. 11, ‘household’ in VI. 18, 
Elsewhere, ‘ house.’ 


oixld.ov. 


i935; V.m. 


oikodd una. 
V. 29. 


oixodouta. 


V. 28 (= oixoddunaic). 


otxobev. 


[X. 17, otxoev Zébrz; olkov Scheibe].—See S.-J. s.v. otxoBev, 4. 


oikoc. 

(1) ‘House’: III. 8%, 78; VI. 36, 37,45; VII. 25. 

(2) ‘Family,’ ‘line’: I. 44; II. 15, 33, 35, 36,43; VI. 5, 
22; VII. 23, 30 des, 31 dts, 32, 42, 43, 44; IX. 2 des, 33; X. 
4', 7, 8, 11 dzs, 171, 177 (otkov Scheibe: otxobev Lzbrz), 26. 

(3) ‘ Estate,’ ‘fortune,’ ‘ property’: II. 9; III. 8, 18, 25, 
29, 49, 57, 67, 80; V. 14, 15,43; VI. 29,47; X. 4%, 23, 25; 
XI. 45.—Overlapping of (1) and (2) occurs, e.g., in instances 
of éEepnuovv olxov (see under éEepnudw) and kindred phrases 
(VI. 5, VII. 311). For possible overlap of (2) and (3) see VII. 
32, and of (1), (2), and (3) VII. 42. 


~ 
olvog. 


VI. 20; XI. 43. 
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olouat, oluat. 


I. 8, 33, 36, 44; II. 22, 25, 26, 29, 30 (8) woucba Sauppe : 
SnwpeOa librz), 40, 41; III. 25, 39, 50,77; IV. 20; V. 1, 3, 8, 
23; VI. 1, 4, 19, 43, 47, 59; VIL. 1, 18, 29, 39 dés, 45; VIII. 
rt, 23, 20, 98, 96, 38,46; LX. 4, 10, gn5 X. 8, 18,28, oe: 
Xl. 6, oO, 12, 1g, 15 Oss, 17, 26, 391, 96; AED 7, 187 
(2 F.).—The form oiwa occurs 28 t., oioum 7 t., muny 3 t., 
@ounv never. 

The infin. constr. with or without accus. (for implied infin. 
see VIII. 11, IX. 31, XI. 26) occurs in all cases except the 
following :—(1) we + olua (never otouat) etc., parenthet. : 
Il. 30; III. 25, 39,77. (2) Absol.: II. 29 (oiuac), parenthet. 
in ironical sense (= mzmirum) as in IV. 20 (where olomat is, 
however, used with accus. and infin.); VIII. 28 (otuat ye) ; 
fr. 30 (otouai ye), almost identical passages in which the verb 
answers a rhetorical question. 


oloc. 


(1) Indirect interrog.: IV. 27; VII. 34; VIII. 40, 44. 

(2) Correl. to roevrocg: V. 39; VIII. 20. (1) and (2) 
always of a person’s character or behaviour. 

(3) olog Hv + infin., ‘ready,’ ‘disposed to...’: VIII. 21. 

(4) joav olor [re sect. Dobr.] + infin., ‘of such a character 
BW. Bh we. 

(5) Adv. (= @orep) : VI. 41 (olor); VIIL. 15 (via). 


es 
olooTrEp. 


VI. 55 (rovavra .. . olamep). 


olde TE. 
(st) Pora.: §. og: FV. 2s Vi. 063 Vw a8; 2% oe 
{XI. 16]. 
(2) Impers. (with infin., dat. + infin. or accus. + infin.) : 
. at, 52s TA. GOs TV. 1%..4.. 563 VI.-643 Vil. 283 me 88, 
12; XI. 12 (ofév re Dobr.: vlovra F., 4brz), 22. 
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(3) we olow re + superl.: II. 36; IV. 11; VII. 37, 38; 
VIII. 39; IX. 5. 
ol youat. 
II. 43; IV. 28; VI. 32; VII. 15.—Always with a participle. 
OxTW. 
Pek SEs Vic B85 als hf. 
éXlyoc. 
III. 29, 39, 55; VI. 17, 18, 33, 57; VIII. 35; XI. 50—With 
plur., ‘few’ or ‘a few’; with sing., ‘short’ (of time), ‘little’ 
(of wealth). ov« o. in litotes with sing. and plur. 


OAtywpiw. 


III. 24 (dAcywpnPiva . . . rd mpaypa). 


OX ywpoc. 
III. 50 (6. rév vouwy). 

dArywpwe. 
III. 37, 39 (6. Exeev xonuarwy in both). 


dAoc. 
¥.7: Vil. a, 243 As. ae. 


Ounpevw. 
VII. 8 (dunpsvoat vrip avroiw). 


Guvum. 

(1) With fut. infin.: IT. 31, 32'; V. 7; XI. 6% 

(2) With pres. infin.: II. 32* (in fut. sense ; v. 2 rotjoeev) ; 
VII. 19; XII. 9 dzs, 101. 

(3) With cogn. accus.: IT. 38, 40', 47; IV. 31; VIII. 46; 
XI. 6'; XII. 9}. 

(4) Passive: II. 40% 

(5) Absol.: II. 39; V. 31, 32 des; LX. 24; XII. 10% 


bid 
Omowoc. 


IV. 30; VI. 54; VIII. 26. 
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dpotwe. 
I.6,12; IV. 3; VI. 63 d¢s; VII. 4, 18, 19, 22, 25,44; VIII. 
4,39; XI. 13, 21, 24, 36, 50. 


duodoyéw. 

(1) With infin., with or without accus. (‘admit,’ except IV. 
4',‘agree’): I. 26; III. 11, 18, 56', 57, 66; IV. 4', 6,15; V. 16; 
19%, 24, 35; VII. 21; VIII. 20, 21, 37; IX. 9 (of a suborned 
witness) ; XI. 11 (ro + accus. and infin.), 14, 35, 38; XII.9. 

(2) With dre or we (‘admit’): TI. 15, 22, gol. 

(3) With fut. (pres., VI. 32) infin. (‘agree to’): V. 4, 18 
a0, 28, 31; VI. 33; Al. 24, 28, 26, 27, 28, 33°. 

(4) With accus. obj. (dat. by attraction in V. 23) or in 
corresponding passive constr.: I. 2, 19, 38, 42, 43 (‘admit’) ; 
II. 40? (ra d6poAoynBévra, ‘agreement’); ILI. 12 (‘admit’), 27 
(‘make a contract’), 36 (rij¢ duoAoynPeionc mporxde, ‘ agreed 
in acontract’); IV. 4? (dv ... wmodAdyour, ‘agreed about’); V. 


I bts, 3 (a ayuiv wpoAdynoev) 7, 17, 18% (secl. edd.), 207, 22, 23, 
25,26; VI. 24 (in all cases of written or verbal agreements of 
a legal character; VIII. 34; XI. 43, 46 (‘admit’). 

(5) Absol.: III. 26, 562; IV.20; V.19'; XI. 7, 33? (‘make 
an agreement,’ V. 19’ and XI. 337; ‘share an opinion,’ XI. 7; 
elsewhere, ‘ admit ’). 

(6) The middle occurs in I. 40 (roi¢g véuorg 6u0Aoyobnueva). 


opodoyia. 
III. 29, 35 (avev duodoyiag mporkde¢ in both) ; XI. 24. 


dpodoyoupévwe. 
IV. 14,18; VI. 49 (Dobr.: -n /ébrz), 56; XI. 17.—‘Admit- 
tedly.’ 
Omounrtpiog. 
VH.5; VEEL 40; EA. 1; XI.8, 


dpomarpioc. 


Vil. $3 1%... op; Aj. eo; AM. or 
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uoTratwp. 
Wass 8Oj. Aus. 8 
oudrotxoc. 
VI. 39. 
Omov. 


fr. 34 (11 F.), 75 (22 F.) (= stmul). 


Guwe. 
IV. 18: VI. 1,2; VII. 2, 26; IX. 6,18; X. 18; fr. 15 (6 F.) 
129 (33 F.).—Accompanied by oé or pévror except in VI. 2, 
VII 2 and fr. 129, where it follows concessive particip. 
clauses. 
dvedifw. 


V. 11 (6. wat éyxaAe? avtrw dre. . .). 


bvedoc. 


I. 39 (plur.); VIII. 44.—* Disgrace.’ 


bvoua. 
II. 20, 27, 36, 47; III. 30 dzs, 31 bts, 32 ter, 34, 71; IV. 2, 3, 
4; V. 34, 38; VI. 13, [15], 19, 20, 21, 36, 56, 64; IX. 26; 
XI. 3, 5, 13.—A person’s name, except in II. 20, IX. 26 
(‘descriptive term’) and XJ. 3, 5 (‘title of relationship’). 
éxi + dat. of 6. (‘in the name of’), VI. 21, 36, XI. 13. 


ovouaTtw. 
Il. 41 (rov warépa ob eivac wvopdoAnv) ; VIII. 30. 
Ovopaivw. 
III. 33. 
OvTwe. 
VI. Io. 
* owo0ev. 
II. 20 (rel.), 28 (indirect delib. question). 
Oot. 
Rel., 1V. 27 and IX. 28; indirect interrog., V. 35 and VI. 41. 
In all instances é7y is a vd. (see Wyse on IV. 27 and V. 35). 
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6trotoc. 
II. 27; III. 9, 20, 78 d¢s.—Rel., III. 20; elsewhere indirect 


interrog. : 
oTococ. 
IX. 36 (indirect interrog.). 
omdrav. 
IV. 25; VIII. 12. 
Omore. 

(1) Rel. use with opt.: III. 13, 28, 36; VIII. 37 (dud. 
lect.) ; 1X. 21 (6. wep). 

(2) Rel. use with indic. in rel. clause subordinate to 
apodosis of unfulfilled condition: VIII. 31. 

(3) Causal use with indic.: II. 39; III. 12,41; IV. 14; 
XI. 29, 30. In VIII. 37 the Ms. reading éreActrnoev shows 
another instance of this use. In XI. 29 and 30 the 6. clause 
forms the protasis of an unfulfilled condition. Thus in 29 
6... . elyov means ‘as they would have possessed,’ and in 30 
6. nry@viZero means ‘as she would have been contending.’ 


émorepoc. 
I. 9; If. 11; 1V. 2 (érérepo).—Rel., I]. 11; elsewhere 
indirect interrog. 


OTrov. 
III. 11, 35; IV. 19; IX. 14 (6. wep).—Rel. use with opt., 
IX. 14. Elsewhere causal use with indic. 
oTwpa. 
XI. 43 (plur., ‘ fruits’). 
brwe. 
(1) Rel. adv. with ay + subj.: II. 13; III. 68. 
(2) Indirect interrog. (‘how’), withindic.: VI. 19. Delib. 
with opt.: IX. 18; X. 19. 
(3) With indep. jussive fut. indic.: XI. 5. 
(4) In final clauses, with subj. and opt.: VI. 36, 39; 
VIII. 38, 39; XII. 2, 4. 
(5) In object clauses, with various verbs. Fut. indic.: 
I. 18 (cxomeiv 6.), 33' (obrw motv 6. (QO: wore A) pneé?), 33° 
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(oxomeiy 6.); VIL. 27 (dtexeAcdel’ 6.), 30° (rpdvoray movovvTa . . . 
6. un); TX. 7 (oxomeioPa 6.). Fut. opt.: II. 10 (éoxdma.. . 6. 
uh); VI. 35 (goxdrour é.). av + subj.: VIL. 30° (ray olkwy, 6. 
av un tEcpnuovrai, tpoorarre thy émmédecay). 

(6) ovx Omwe... adda: V 24; VI. 21; VIII. 25. adda 
kat and aAX’ ovdé do not occur. 

OTwoodr. 
IV. 16. 
opaw. 

I. 10; II. 10, 13; 1V. 15; V. [38, eiSev Zebrz: otde Bekker], 
39 dis ; VI, 29, 35, 50 dzs, 64, 65 dts; VII. 3, 7,11; VIII. 17; 
IX. 4, 18; XI. 37: fr. 134 (38 F.), 165.—With accus. obj.: 
VI. 50 d¢s, 657, fr. 134. Accus. + clause in indic. or opt.: 
IV. 15, VI. 29. Elsewhere accus. of participle with subst. 
expressed or implied. 


opyewv. 
II. 14, 16, 17, 45; fr. 111.—In nom. and accus. plur. only. 


> 


opyn. 
I. 10, 13, 18, 43; VIII. 37. 


épyiZopa. 
I. 3, 11, 14, 19 dts, 23, 43; VI. 22.—Absol., I. 19 2s; else- 
where with dat. 
opikdc. 


V. 43 (Zevyoc...6.); VI. 33 (Zebyn... d.). 


6pBec. 
With éyw, of a will: I. 26 d2s, 34, 35. With BovAevouar, of a 
testator: I. 11°, 41, 43, 50 (same combination in other 
cvnnections: IJ. 1,15). In I. 11', cir’ dp0a¢ etre i likewise 
refers to the making of a will. With yyvwoxw (in different 
senses): III. 12', V. 14. With yiyvowa (‘in wedlock’): 
IIf. 12*, VII. 16. The official combination dpOd¢ kat dxaiwe 
occurs IX. 29, fr. 66 (18 F.). dp0ai¢ «al xara rove vopoue 
occurs III. 12', VII. 18. 

opitw. 
fr. 113 (29 F.).—With accus. and infin. 
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bpkoc. 
II. 33, 38, 39, 40, 47; IV. 31; VIII. 46; IX. 24; XI. 6, 18; 
XII. 9, 10. 

opKdw. 


V. 33. 


dpos. 
fr. 24.—Part of an oil-press (not in S.-J.). 


dpoc. 
I. 24 (6... rwv Swpewy, ‘ the most complete form of bequest,’ 
F.); VI. 36 (‘ mortgage notices,’ F.). 


dppavec. 
I.9; II. 27, 28 des, 29, 34; V. 10; VI. 36; XI. 27. 


dc (selected). 

(1) Attracted : I. 2,19, 51; II. 26 zer; III. 18, 37 (av Reiske: 
bv libré); IV. 24; V. 4, 23, 31, 33; VI. 13, 14 (dv Reiske: dv 
libri), 43, 44, 57, 58; VII. 9, 28 dzs, 40; VIII. 18 des, 21, 25, 
98 dis, 45; 1X. 7, 18. 94, 38; A. 12; Al. 3, 423; &%. 260 Fp 
30 (2 F.). 
(2) d¢ ye (= gui quidem or quippe qui): I. 34; II. 40; III. 4, 
24 (oi¢ ye Meutzner: Wore /ébrz); V. 10, 34; VII. 40; fr. 129 
(33 F.) (ot ye) Bekker: tore 226772). 
(3) ¢v w (‘ while’): I. 19. 
(4) ob (adv.): VI. 20, 27; VII. 40 dts; XI. 13, 21.—The 
meaning is local in VI. 20, 27, elsewhere circumstantial. 
(5) ap ob (‘since’): VI. 14. 

datoc. 
VI. 47,65; IX. 13, 20, 34.—Never of persons. For VI. 47 
and IX. 13, see under iepdc. 

banc. 
(1) Relat.: I. 48; II. 42; III]. 50 (rnAccatra... dawv), 60', 60? 
(Scot. .., rovroie), 80 (raAXa doa); VI. 33, 54!, 547 (avr... 
doa); VII. 1 (arav@’éaa), 7, 13, 39 (60a. .., trav’); VIII. 8, 10 
(aravrwv doa), 35 (cburavra... daa), 37 (wavra, doa); IX. 8 
(Ocoug dévaire mAsiorovg); X. 25; fr. 132 (36 F.). 
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(1) Adverbial uses: 1V. 11 (sic dc0v SbvacGe); VII. 41 (60a xara 
tiv gujv Hriav); VIII. 45 (xa? doov... rvyxaver Suvapevoc) ; 
IX. 27 (xa’ doov éduvapnv). 
(2) Indirect interrog.: III. 10 d2s, 16, 72 (yvevae doov 
avacxuvrotaru avOpwrwv eisiv, an Homeric use unique in 
prose); IV. 15; V. 3, 17. 

Oooo7 ep. 
SV. 83; V¥V..82,26. 

domep. 
Let; il. ¢, 25; Til. do, 77; TV. 26; V. 7, 32, 17,40; V6 
(@rep Reiske: ®omep /zbri), 33, 57; VII. 33, 45; VIII. 1, 24, 
26; IX. 1, 13,21; XI. 29; fr. 30 (2 F.). 


OoTic. 

The forms found are: doric, Hric, 6 Tt, OvTiva, Hvtiva, Grou, 
Horiwvoc, Or, oirivec. 
(1) Relat.: (a) = guicungue : II. 8, 13,17; III. 33 (arte... wore), 
59; IV. 11 des; V. 5,13; VI. 16, 28, 51 des; [VII. 18, nat 
oiriweg “ébrz: si xai twwec Bekker]; VIII. 44; IX. 11! (orw wep), 
II’, 13, 26,29; X.2; XI. 20. (6) Final: II. 10 (omwe... 
EsolTo aUT OsTic... ynpoTpopijaot), 25 (&toujoar’ Gv doric abtov 
EuehAre... Ocparedaev). (c) Causal: I. 26; III. 35 (Gorte ye) ; 
VI. 9, 44, 46, 63 (arate fv Oarig Reiske: av atowude rie Libre) ; 
IX. 26', 32. (d) With antecedent whose existence is 
disputed: VI. 11; XI. 5 (sv. The passage needs such 
emendation as will make 6 ~ indirect interrog., as in § 3). 
(e) ovx orw 0.: V. 37; (/) & drov (‘since’): IV. 29. 
(2) Indirect interrog.: I. 24 (6 ri wore), 34; ILI. 8 (jvtwa 
mote), 8’, 9 (ori wor), 78, 79; LV. 13; V. 17, 20; VI. 4, 12! 
(rig ely... Kal Grov Ovyatnp), 12°, 13,17; VII. 45; VIII. 9, 
46; X. 23 (Grov wor’); XI. 3, 19, 36. 

Indirect delib.: VI. 24; XI. 17. 


OaTioour. 


II. 17; IL. 23, 73; V. 23; VIII. 23; XI. 28.—Equiv. to 
quiuis, V. 23, ullus, Il. 17, elsewhere guisquam. When equiv. 
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to ullus or guisquam, always with ovdé, except in III. 73, 
where ovdéé is replaced by xai in a question equiv. to a 


negation. 
> , 
dorodoyiw. 


IV. 19 (ovr’ . . . aveidero ovr’ Exavoev ovr’ WarodAdynaEV). 


Ocrovy. 
IX. 4, 7, 32 (ra dora, ‘ remains’). 

bray. 
I. 17, 27, 38, 50 d¢s; III. 19, 20, 40; VI. 56; VII. 12; VIII. 
I, 44; X. 17; fr. 135 (39 F.) d¢s.—Sometimes with a con- 
ditional flavour, which predominates in I. 50 d¢s. Fr. 135 
contains two peculiar cases of érav + aor. subj. referring to 
the past. 

ore. 

I, 20, 30; III. 70 ds; 1V. 28; V. 20, 29, 30 2s, 37, 42; VI. 
1,12; VIII. 14, 18, 21; IX. 6, 7 dss, 9, 11, 14, 1§, 19, 23, 27; 
X. 19; XI. 8, 26; XII. 10.—Always in purely temporal sense, 
with aor. or imperf. indic. 

ott. 
I. 6 dz, 9, [10, bre lébr2: rére Schoem.], 11, 12, 19, 22, 23, 26, 32, 
36, 43,47,49, 513; 11. 5 [8], 12, 15, 19, 23 d2s, 25 dzs, 28, 37, 38 dts, 
39, 40; III. 5 d2s, 10, 15 dts, 16, 28, 29, 30, 33 des, 35, 36, 55, 
i Or, 72, 74 bit, 77, FO; TV. 1; 5 a J, 10; 24,487: ¥- 3, 
4 bes, 111, 177, 14, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 38, 39, 5, 46; VI. 1,9, 
10, 11, 13, 23, 24, 27, 28, 20; 31, 34,42 Ges, $3, §7; VIL SG; 
12, 13 dis, 17, 23, 26, 27, 31, 32, 45 ter; VIII. 12, 14 des, 15, 
17, 18, 21, 22 bts, 27 bts, 30, 31, 33, 37, 42, 43, 45 Ses: IX. 4, 
5 d2s, 6, [6], 8, ro, 11, 12 des, 15. 18, 24 dts, 32, 33, 35; X- I, 
8,9, 11, 14 dts, 15, 16, 22 dts; XI. z, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
22, 27, 28, 29, < 29>, 30, 37, 35, 36, 38, 39, 44, 46, 48 ds, 50; 
XII. 1, 5, 7, 12 des; fr. 29 (1 F.), 65 (17 F.), 129 (33 F.), 
134 (38 F.).—Instances of causal 6. are shown by Arabic 
numerals in italics. Elsewhere it makes a substantive clause 
(occasionally = Lat. guod + finite verb, but usually = accus. + 
infin.), except as follows :— 
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(2) In III. 36, VIII. 14, 33, diAov Gre is used without a 
verb (cf. dyAovdr.). The verb is also omitted in XI. 5. 
(6) ur Gre. . . AAN Ove (GAXAG Kai): X.1; XI. 30. (¢) Intro- 
ducing a quotation: V. 38. 


ov (selected). 

(1) After ei: VI. 2; VIII. 9; X. 12; XII. 5.—In VIII. 9 
ov occurs in the second part of an, alternative indirect qn. 
between two examples of wy similarly used. In VI. 2 and 
X. 12 it appears in the second and first clauses respectively 
of a bi-membral protasis introduced by arowoy... ei and 
Oavuacroy ... av hv ei (Goodwin, WM. & T., § 387). VI. 2 is 
abnormal, ov being used with «i + opt. (in X. 12 we have 
et... ov with av + imperf. indic.). In XII. § the neg. is extra 
structuram in a parenthet. clause. 

(2) With infin. IT. 1, 25; ILI. 39, 43 d¢s; 1V. 5; V.<22>, 
23; VI. 40; VII. 1; IX. 7,17; X. 18, 22; XI. 9, 27 (rovr’ ov 
Reiske: rotrov “brz), [40].—In III. 39, IX. 17, and XI. 27, 
ov occurs in a more + infin. clause depending on an infin. in 
Or. Obl. (Goodwin, M. & T., § 594). All three are identical 
in character, and the explanation of IX. 17 in Goodwin» 
M. & T., § 597, 2, is superfluous. 

(3) With second negative or negatives: II. I, 21, 25, 31; 
III. 14, 68, 80; 1V. 25; V. 23 dzs, 30 des; VI. 5, 24, 42; VII. 
0, 06s ‘Vill. 87, 27,00; 5%. 433-4. 113. Al. 9, 26 ey 
35 dts. 

(4) wy ov: VIL. 3, 36; VIII. 19. ob uh: VIII. 24. For 
ov piv adda see under piv. 


29 , 
ovcapudber. 
VIII. 20 (virtually = in’ ovdévoc). 
ovdapot. 


IV. 27 (Bekker: ovdaui /zdr7). See under oor. 


ovodapov. 


b..98 3 EV..20. 








‘or 
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ovoapwe. 
IV. 26; VIII. 32; XI. 12, 26—In the last three cases it 
provides the reply to a rhetorical qn. introduced by méic. 
oveé. 
I. 2, 6, 22 bis, 341 (Cobet: ov “brz), 34", 40 brs; II. 9, 14, 27 
(ov0’ dvrivovr), 19, 20, 24, 38,[39, vd: ev Lzbrz : ovdiv T yrwhitt], 
41 (ove: év), 44; IIL. 1, 14 d¢s, 15 (ovd'2E évoc), 16, 18 ds [2z, 
ove: libri: ov Bekker], 21, 23 (ov0’ ... drovovv), 371, 317, 313, 
44, 47, 49, 50, 507, 50°, 66, 72 (ovd? cic); IV. [3, oddé Lbr7: 
ovdiy Steph. ], 8, 9, 22, 23, 10, 20, 21, 24, [26, ov8 Libri: ovr’ 
Bekker]; V. 3, 20, 22, [23', ob? Libr: ovdiv Aldus], [23, odd” 
libri: ov dv Aldus], 26, 28, 30, 34, [43', ovdé “bri: ove F.], 
[43°, ovdé Thal.: ovre Lbrt], 43°, 43‘, 44, 46; VI. 6, [11], 11, 
13, [14, 008’ libri: obz’ Aldus], 26, 28, 25, 39, 40 ter, 44 bis, 45, 
46, [50' ove Lébré: ovre Bekker], [ 50°, ove’ 2br7: ovr’ Bekker], 
52,62; VII. z9, 20 (Aldus: ové?v “brz), 23, 29, 34, 35', 35°, 
35°, 38 ter, 39, 41, [44, od? Zzbrz: ovre Bekker]; VIII. 1 
(Reiske : ovre Lbrz), 4, 19, 23 (v8 drwy), 251, 25%, 271, 277 
(Bekker : ovr’ lebrz), 37, 43,443; 1X. 4,5, 9, 13, 14 (ove tv ma), 
25, 26, 32, 34; X. 1,3 (ovd? kal’ Eva vépov), 6 (do.), 8! (do.), 
&, 10, rz bts, 12', 12°, 125,; XI. 3 (ove? ... &v), 9, 73, 15, 16, 
21, 22, 28 (odd driv), <29>, 29, 32 bis, 35, 36, 50; XII. 3, 
4 bis, 6 (Bekker : ov« libri), 8 (08 év ivi Scheibe : ovdév ob8ervi 
libre) ; fr. 26 (8 F.).—Arabic numerals in italics indicate 
instances of adverbial ovdé (= me... guidem in either sense). 
Adv. ov8 is resumed by ov« in VII. 29, VIII. 27', XI. <29>, 
and by ovéé in VI. go', gg’, X. 12". 
Elsewhere ovéé (‘ nor’) follows another neg., including, in 
III. 31, 50, VII. 35, X. 12, adv. ovdé. 
ovecis. 
1.5, 7,9, 11, 12, 27, 27, 29, 42, 46; II. 1 d¢s, 5, [8], 11, 15 des, 
21, 22, 24, 25, 30, 37, 39 (ovdty Tyrwhitt: od? tv Zzbrz); III. 
I, 11, 141, 14? (ovdevt Dobr.: oid’ Zzbrt), 16, 18, 23 d2s, 24, 29, 
42 bis, 43, (47, ovdeutav libri: pndeniav Bekker], 47, 50, 52, 59’, 
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59°, 61, 66, 68 d2s, 80; IV. 3 (ovdiv Steph. : ovd? Z2br7), 4, 5 zs, 
EI, 13, 1§, 16, 20, 23, 25, 29', 29°, 29°; V. 7, zg’, 14%, 16, 22, 
23! (ovdéy Aldus: ov8? (2672), 23%, 30, 47, 43 425, 44,45, 46, 47; 
VI. 4, 5, 9, II, 24, 28', 28, 28%, 30, 42, 45, 50, 56, 59; VII. 2, 
15, [20, obdév “ébr7: odd Aldus], 21, 23, 25, 39, 43, 44, 45; 
VIII. 2, 4, 11, 12, 75, 17, 19, 20, 231, 23", 24, 25, 26, 27, 37, 38, 
39, [39, obdéy /zbrd: undév Herwerden], 40', 40° 43 bts, 46; IX, 
I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9 des, 11, 13 dts, 16, 24 dts, 25, 33, 35 Ses; X. 2, 4, 
5, 14; XI. 7 dts, 15 d2s, 20, 22, 25, [26, ovdév Lebrd: undév 
Bekker ], 28 (noun understood), 31, 36 d¢s, 37, 38, 50; XII. 4 
bis, 6 bis, [8 bts, ovdiv ovsevi Lebri: 048 év Evi Scheibel], zz ; 
fr. 15 (6 F.), 74 (27 F.), 130 (34 F.) d¢s.—Arabic numerals in 
italics indicate instances of adjectival oddeic. In the remain- 
ing cases it is a pronoun, except for instances of adverbial 
oveéy, viz.: IT. 30, 39; III. 24, 52; IV. 3, 4, 15; V. 14%, 44; 
Ving 4s, 963 Vil. a; IX..2, a6, 25; X. 4; AL. P, 26, 903 
XII. 6". The plur. occurs in VIII. 4, 12. A second negative 
(or negatives) follows in III. 42, 68, 80; VI. 28. 


ovdérore. 
I. 1; IX. 21, 30; XII. 6.—Always with aorist indic. or 
participle. 

oveérw. 

VIII. 41. 

ovoeTwrore. 
1. 48; II. 28; III. 80; IV. 26; V. 43; VIII. 15 (ov. Ovatar ... 
ovdeuiav étroinoev) ; IX. 20, 33; [XI. 9, ovderwmor’ A: ov 
mwror M, edd. plerique, F.].— Always with a past tense. 


ovdérepoc. 
Laz; th go; Vi og: Vil. 00; 1X. 293 Z&.. 20, 203 XL. a7; 
XII. 2.—The idiom neut. plur. for sing. occurs V. 35, XI. 27 
(so Oarepa and ra érepa for sing., I. 22, 38; III, 58). The mase. 
plur. in II. 30 means ‘either party.’ 









e 





or 
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28 
OUKETL. 


¥. 0% 14; Vi. 3a; VitL 983 23h. ws. 


ovKouy. 
(1) In statements: II. 7; XI. 38. (2) In questions: V. 
34; XI. 13. 
ovKoun. 
[I. 36, ovxovv lébr7: od« Gv Mai] ; II. 22, 39; III. 58, 68, 60, 
75; XI. 31, 32, <47>.—In statements in all cases (neg. in 
XI. 31, 32, <47>). 


« 
our, 


I. 8, 9, 15, 16, 33; II. 2, 4, 8, 10, 11 Zev, 12, 13, 14, 26, 28, 44, 
47; III. 5, 9, 11, 17, 27, 31, 37, 40, 45 dis, 53, 54 dzs, 55, 61, 
62, 66, 79, 80; 1V. 1 des, 2, 3, 5, 11, 15, 21, 26, 30; V. 3, 8, 27, 
34,45; VI. 2, 6, 10, 14, 41, 62, 63,64; VII. 6,11, 12, 14, 20, 
bis, 30, 42; VIII. 3, 4, 5 d2s, 6 dzs, 7, 10, 13, 23, 28, 32, 34, 37; 
44, 46; IX. 1, 15, 20, 26, 27, 31, 34, 35, 30; X. 2, 3 des, 4, 6, 7, 
9, 15,18; XI. 4 dzs, 5, 8, 11, 15, 16, 30, 33, 36, 40; XII. 12; 
fr. 15 (6 F.) dzs, 29 (1 F.).—In statements, questions, and 
commands, in the various shades of meaning, including the 
most attenuated, of Lat. autemand igttur. iv ovv is frequent, 
but only once means ‘on the contrary’ (IV. 3). In VII. 12 
(but not X. 9) ovv emphazises one member of an alternative 
condition. Note also dp’ viv (= zum), III. 37; add’ ody, ‘at 
any rate,’ VII. 30; ye ovr, ‘after all,’ fr. 29. 


(Zo be continued.) 


W. S. MAGUINESS. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in the land, 

And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side. 


J. E. FLEcCKER. 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the Cross of Christ, my God; 
All the vain things that charm me most 
I sacrifice them to His Blood. 


See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


Watts. 








KOTTABISTAE. 


Avia, nequiquam volitans, temere ausa sub Orcum 
Arbore in exusta dulcia cantat avis. 

Dum nemus argutum, dum Manibus aura susurrans 
Aureus atque iterum visus adesse dies 

Mortua turba simul se degere sensit Averno 
Galbula cum dulces edidit ore modos. 

Et, comiti adlapsus, frater sua bracchia tendit 

Ut fratrem lateri iungeret ipse suo. 





H. M. T. 


Cum crucem admirans video tremendam 

Unde Maiestas Domini pependit, 

Aestimo lucrum minimi, meumque 
Spernere fastum. 


Cogor. Haec sit nunc mihi gloria una, 
Mortuus pro me Dominus—nefas, heu !— 
Omne quod vanum placuit, redono 

Nunc tibi, Christe. 


Ecce de palmis pedibusque et ore 

Caritas—sic nunquam alias !—dolorque 

Defluunt; spina haud diadema fecit 
Ditius unquam. 


Cuncta terrarum mihi si subacta, 
Parvulum hoc donum; mea vota poscit 
Caritas tam mira, adeo suprema 

Vitam animamque. 


Gt 
K 














KOTTABISTAE. 


Where both deliberate, the love is slight; 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 


MARLOWE. 


Our life is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry sea. 
Hereon is but a little space 

And all men eager for a place 

Do thrust each other in the sea. 
And so our life is wan with fears: 
And so the sea is salt with tears. 
Ah well is thee thou art asleep. 


Our life is like a curious play 

Where each man hideth from himself. 
“Let us by open as the day” 

One mask does to the other say 

When he would deeper hide himself. 
And so the world goes round and round 
Until our life with rest is crowned. 

Ah well is thee thou art asleep. 


Life nor death shall us dissever 

From His love Who reigns for ever; 

Will He fail us? Never, never, 
When to Him we cry. 


But His Might shall still defend us, 
And His Blessed Son befriend us, 
And His Holy Spirit send us 


Comfort ere we die. 
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R. W. T. 


Angustae similis rati natanti 

Vita est nostra brevis mari in rapaci, 
In qua vix spatium datur pusillum, 
Omnes sed cupidi locum tenere 
Detrudunt alios truces in altum. 

Sic pallet trepido timore vita: 

Sic salsum lacrimis mare est iniquis. 
Felix tu tamen in quiete dormis. 


Fabellae similisque vita mirae est 
In qua dissimulare quisque tentat. 
“Simus nos, velut est dies, aperti” 
Fucato sonat ore quisque mimus 
Dum sese melius cupit recondi. 
Sic mundus sine fine volvit orbem, 
Dum tandem requies opus coronet. 
Dormis tu tamen in quiete felix. 


Les 


Nos nihil vertet neque vita nec mors 

A Deo qui nos amat. ille semper 

Regnat et nobis prece ter vocatus 
Commodat aurem. 


Nos tegent Sacri Patris usque vires; 

Filius nobis erit usque amicus; 

Spiritus Sanctus referet levamen 
Mortis in hora. 


C. BF, 
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For forms of Government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administered is best : 

For forms of Faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

He ne’er was wrong whose life is in the right. 
A. Pope. 


Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender last farewell, 

A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed, 
With us to dwell. 


He came, sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious, willing Guest, 

While He can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest. 


And His that gentle voice we hear, 
Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness, 
Are His alone. 


Spirit of purity and grace, 
Our weakness, pitying, see; 

O make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And meet for Thee. 


AUBER. 


Men have many faults; women only two: 
Nothing right they say, nothing right they do. 
ANON. 
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W. HF. 


Redemptor Ille leniter 
Jussurus ultimum vale, 
Dedit suis Paraclitum 
Ducem futurum ecclesiae. 


Descendit auram dulciter 
Daturus hospes gratiae; 

Si cor modestum invenerit, 
Facturus aeternam domum. 


Audimus et vocem Illius; 
Noctis susurrus ut levis, 

Culpam coercet et metum, 
De rebus aetheris loquens. 


Quicquid boni nobis inest, 

Quicquid mali nos vicimus, 
Quicquid sacri mens cogitat, 
Tu, Spiritus, fons omnium. 


O pure, plene gratiae 
Compassus infirmos juva, 
Haec corda fac templum Tuum, 
Dignum Tua Praesentia. 
F.R. M.H. 


Multa viri peccant, peccat duo femina tantum: 
Nil loquitur recti, nil facit illa boni. 
A. PALMER, circ. 1896. 
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She pass’d away like morning dew 
Before the sun was high; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. 


As round the rose its soft perfume, 
Sweet love around her floated; 

Admired she grew—while mortal doom 
Crept on, unfear’d, unnoted. 


Love was her guardian Angel here, 
But Love to Death resign’d her; 

Tho’ Love was kind, why should we fear 
But holy Death is kinder? 


HartTLey COLERIDGE. 


Sister, awake! close not your eyes! 
The day her light discloses, 

and the bright morning doth arise 
out of her bed of roses. 


See, the clear sun, the world’s bright eye, 
in at our window peeping; 

lo! how he blushes to espy 

us idle wenches sleeping. 


Therefore, awake! make haste, I say, 
and let us without staying, 

all in our gowns of green so gay, 
into the park a-maying. 
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Ut ros qui prima solet evanescere luce, 
Haec ita vix orto sole perempta iacet; 
Quid maerere foret, sibi quid suspiria vellent, 
Nesciit : aetatis tam breve tempus erat. 


Cingitur ut suavi rosa quem spiravit odore, 
Hanc dulcis circum sic volitavit amor; 

Crescentem cuncti collaudavere puellam, 
Dum tacito obrepsit mors inopina pede. 


Viventem divi custodia saepsit Amoris, 
Sed Morti curam tradidit ille suam; 
Si bonus ille fuit, cur nos timeamus alumnae 
Ne pia non melior sit Libitina suae? 
W.S. M. 


pelle, soror, somnos; iterum quid claudis ocellos? 
iam reserat portas luminis orta dies. 

surgit ab Eoo splendens Aurora cubili, 
Tithoni roseum destituitque torum. 

en, oculus mundi, sol lucidus, explicat ignes; 
dat radiis facilem nostra fenestra uiam. 

iam uigil ille diu nos, dum dormimus inertes, 
inspicit ignauas inspiciensque rubet. 

ergo age! festina! tandem, precor, excute somnum; 
impediat celeres nunc mora nulla pedes; 

utraque iam nostrum uiridi per prata renidens 
ueste simul Maii florida dona legat. 


P.J.S. & R.W.T. 
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Alcime, quem raptum domino crescentibus annis 
Lavicana levi cespite velat humus, 

Accipe non Pario nutantia pondera saxo, 

Quae cineri vanus dat ruitura labor, 

Sed faciles buxos et opacas palmitis umbras 
Quaeque virent lacrimis roscida prata meis. 
Accipe, care puer, nostri monimenta doloris : 
Hic tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor. 

Cum mihi supremos Lachesis perneverit annos, 
Non aliter cineres mando iacere meos. 


MarrTIAv 1. 88. 


Thy home shall draw no maiden’s eye, 
White flower that flower’st free, 

Nor here will flaunt the butterfly, 
Nor hither stoop the bee, 

And faintest airs of the blue sky 
Unsweeten’d float by thee. 

Yet lips unknown to morning’s light 
Drink here beneath the moon; 

Scarce mark our eyes the glimmering flight, 
Scarce heed our ears the tune, 

Of softer winglets of the night 
Than any wings of noon. 

C. K. Poorer. 
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E..Sr. C. &. 


Non tua virgineos sedes captabit ocellos : 
Candide flos, frueris liberiore domo. 

Papilio non hic aderit splendentibus alis, 
Non huc descendens ulla feretur apis, 

Auraque vel caeli lenissima quaeque sereni 
Spirabit nunquam suavis odore tuo. 

Labra tamen quae lux non matutina recludet 
Hic quoque, dum pendet luna superna, bibunt. 

Alarum tremulus vix cernitur ille volatus 
Lumine, vix aures pervenit ille canor. 

Quippe sonant noctu tam parvae lenius alae 
Quam quas illustret sol mediusque dies. 


E. Sr. CB 
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COLLOQUE 
(Pour DEUX FLOTES.) 


A 


D’une rose mourante 
L’ennui penche vers nous; 
Tu n’es pas différente 
Dans ton silence doux 
De cette fleur mourante; 
Elle se meurt pour nous 
Tu me sembles pareille 
A celle dont l’oreille, 
Etait sur mes genoux, 
A celle dont I’oreille 

Ne m’écoutait jamais. 
Tu me sembles pareille 
A l’autre que j’aimais : 
Mais de celle ancienne, 
Sa bouche était la mienne. 


B 
Que me compares-tu 
Quelque rose fadée? 
L’amour n’a de vertu 
Que fraiche et spontanée . . 
Mon regard dans le tien 
Ne trouve que son bien: 
Je m’y vois toute nue: 
Mes yeux effaceront 
Tes larmes qui seront 
D’un souvenir venues... 
Si ton désir naquit 
Qu’il meure sur ma couche 
Et sur mes lévres qui 
T’emporteront la bouche. 


PauL VALERY. 
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CONVERSATION 
(For Two FLUTES.) 


A 


The dying rose now bends 
O’er us its listlessness ; 

No difference transcends 

In your gentle stillness 

This flower’s life that ends— 
This rose that dies for us... 
You seem indeed to be 

Like her erstwhile whose ear 
Rested upon my knee, 

Whose inattentive ear 

No word of mine would hear. 
Like her whom once I loved 
You seem indeed to be, 

But the mouth of my old love 
Was mine in verity. 


B 
Am I to be compared 
To any withered rose? 
For love is freshness paired 
With spontaneity ... 
In your one glance I mark 
My only joy, see stark 
My body in your eye: 
My eyes will soon efface 
The tears of some far cry 
Out of your memory... 
My bed will put to rout 
Your quickening desire, 
And as it dies my lips 
Will bear away your mouth. 





AE 
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EL PRISIONERO. 


“Por el mes era de mayo — cuando hace la calor, 
cuando canta la calandria —y responde el ruisefior, 
cuando los enamorados — van a servir al amor, 

sino yo triste, cuidado, — que vivo en esta prisién, 

que ni sé cuando es de dia, — ni cuando las noches son, 
sino por una avecilla— que me cantaba al albor : 
matémela un ballestero; —; déle Dios mal galardén!” 


15th Century Romance. 
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THE PRISONER’S SONG. 


The month was of May 

and in the heat 

when nightingales 

and larks compete, 

when lovers 

lovers’ vows repeat. 

I alone unhappy 

in my prison cell 

if it is the day or night 

cannot tell, 

only for a little bird 

that always sang the dawn to greet. 
One day an archer shot him. 

God grant he too with death may meet! 


Etrana MacCartTry. 
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Locorum Nonnullorum in Epistulis M. T. Ciceronis mendose 
descriptorum Emendationes proposuit W. J. Sedgefield, 
M.A., Cantab. Editio secunda. Pp. 15. London: 
privately printed, 1942. Paper. 


It is fitting that this journal which has given to the world so 
much textual criticism of Cicero’s Letters from the hands of 
such scholars as Tyrrell, Purser, Palmer, Robinson Ellis, J. S. 
Reid, and T. G. Tucker—and which indeed owes its very name 
to the Letters—should extend a sympathetic consideration to 
further work of the kind by the Epigoni. Mr. Sedgefield, in his 
little pamphlet, has attacked 72 passages which are (most of 
them) printed in the texts with an obelisk, and applied to these 
his sovereign instrument of criticism, viz. the expansion of 
haplography. . His method is to write these cruces in capitals, 
and then by repeating certain letter-groups to produce an 
intelligible text. In some cases he has achieved readings which 
may well be right, but in many others there is more room for 
doubt or disagreement. Furthermore, the wholesale application 
of such a principle is open to the objection that Cicero, whose 
ear, as we know from Fam. ix. 22. 2, was peculiarly sensitive 
to chance sequences of sound, permitted himself to write, even 
in the less formal genre of letter-writing, an astonishing number 
of cacophonous collocations of similar sounds. Such are S.’s 
No. 69 (Q. Fr. ii. 3. 5) stitit ita ei for yistaei; 63 (Fam. viii. 
5. 3) incili in Cilicia for tincilicia; 56 (Att. xvi. 11. 1) scribis 
ab ista aristeia for }scribisastaea; 52 (Att. xv. 29. 2) a se esse 
a sede for fesses sed; 41 (Att. xiv. 14. 1) de Pharaonum 
nummorum rumore for {de pharionum more; 7 (Att. v. 3. 3) 
diligentia egentissimis semissibus ibi usitatis satisfaciemus for 
diligentia esse satisfaciemus; 38 (Att. xiii. 52. 1) Mamurra, nam 
murram for Mamurra. Some of these, however, might be excused 
as deliberate puns (e.g. 63, 38). But even if Cicero wrote these 
tongue-twisters, it is curious that the same fate of haplography 
overtook so many of them. S., however, accounts for this by 
assuming that a single archetype—which may be identified with 
Sjégren’s X—was “written by a man almost ignorant of Latin 
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and probably of Greek.’’ How this barbarus came to be 
copying Cicero’s correspondence, and who thought of employing 
a Sarmatian (shall we say?) as scribe, are left unexplained. But 
this criticism is directed only at the extreme length to which S. 
pushes his principle; within reasonable limits he has given us 
useful results. Indeed, some of his happier suggestions are small 
corrections where he does not bring his lemma into play—e.g. 
64a (Fam. ix. 4) si hortwm in bibliotheca habes, deerit nihil, 
where TP (= Tyrrell and Purser) suggest that hortum = 
“vegetable fare,” and Shuckburgh thinks the library was built 
round a court containing shrubs; S. reads ortum = “ morning 
sun”? (how often Pliny emphasizes this virtue in domestic 
architecture!): 67 (Fam. ix. 22. 1) S. liberalitatem for liber- 
tatem: 68 (Fam. xiii. 77. 3) S. latiturum for laturum: 11 (Att. 
vii. 3. 9) S. nominis for hominis. 

Of the others, I select the following as most worthy of note: 

46 (Att. xv. 8. 2) cavendum tamen jut illequey plures 
videndae. TP c. t. villaeque p. v. (v. = “provided”); S. c. ¢. 
villaeque blures vi defendendae. 

62 (Fam. viii. 2. 1) tme repraesentantey. S. me rem prae- 
sentiente, 

9 (Att. v. 20. 1) oppida +que eranty. S. 0. quae quierant 
(which compares very favourably with the restorations listed in 
TP’s Adnotatio Critica). 

36 (Att. xiii. 41. 2) fore [ |]. tum enim... Hiatus 
filled by iratum Lamb., timendum TP; S. supplies fretum. 

17 (Att, viii. 11. 3) illi alterum +manuunt}, nos utrumque. 
Vulg. metuunt; S. i. alterum amant alterum metuuni, n. u. 

51 (Att. xv. 28) }confirmem me minuo tutam} amore meo. 
S. confirmes me eam involutam a. m. (and reading abstulisse 
later, which S. should state). 

66 (Fam. ix. 20. 2) nos iam tex artist tantum habemus. 
Wessenberg, TP, exquisitae artis (though Tyrrell toyed with 
€foxjs, and Purser with praeceptis lost after artis); S. eximiae 
(as good as anything in the 22 lines of suggestions in TP’s 
Adnot. Crit.). 

48 (Att. xv. 19. 1) fugiamus igitur, et, ut ais, coram. Text 
accepted by TP, Baiter, Wessenberg; Lehmann attaches coram 
to the following sentence; Boot curramus; S. et, ut «ais, tutius 
ancoram (sc. mittamus). 

31 (Att. xii. 31. 1) S. omits a before guo, so that quo refugiat 
then = “for him to use as a retreat.’’ An ingenious solution 
of a very vexed passage. 
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I append further examples of Mr. Sedgefield’s emendations, 
where they show some interesting feature: 

1 (Att. i. 16. 13) S.’s fabulam was an early suggestion of 
Tyrrell, later discarded by him. But S. keeps mimum and 
inserts vel. 

3 (Att. ii. 7. 1) qui tabsciramy. S., following the sense of 
Munro’s abieci iram, reads quia absque ira eram. It is true 
that TP admit absque once (‘‘ with some hesitation’’) in the 
Letters (at Att. i. 19. 1), but the un-Ciceronian character of 
absque is stoutly maintained by (e.g.) Lebreton (Etudes sur la 
langue et la grammaire de Cicéron). 

6 (Att. iv. 18. 4). The corrupt Greek is incapable of amend- 
ment; but S. is undaunted. His words can hardly be a 
quotation from a play (and, if they are not a quetation, me is 
scarcely justified). But S.’s introduction of reus before resp. 
is helpful. 

10 (Att. v. 21. 5). Neat, but is there any authority for 
transitus = “travelling expenses’’? 

12 (Att. vii. 7. 1). Here. where all others emend, S. 
ingeniously defends the text, taking putato as rationi putatae, 
“to the settled account.”’ 

14 (Att. viii. 2. 3). S.’s reading attracts, until one finds that 
he has overlooked the gap of 16 letters in M. 

26 (Att. x. 18. 1). S. keeps the unlikely form fuere. But 
it is new and attractive to attach infantia, in its correct sense, 
to ita fiet. 

29 (Att. xi. 25. 3). S.’s emendation was printed by TP (a 
suggestion of J. S. Reid). 

32 (Att. xii. 46. 1). doctius will hardly do (for “ philo- 
sophically’’) when the subject is dolor. 

37 (Att, xiii. 51. 1). S. adopts Tyrrell’s amicillus, but 
translates differently, taking the words as depending on tui 
(= “your statement’’). 


39 (Att. xiv. 2. 2). S. reads ¢aAdxpwpa, the old correction 
of Victorius, but takes it literally. Such trifling, however, seems 
improbable at such a critical time (less than a month after 
Caesar’s death), when Atticus was troubled and anxiously asking 
for information as to Matius’ attitude. : 

41 (Att. xiv. 14. 1). S. de Pharaonum nummorum rumore. 
Attractive, but is there any evidence that the title Pharao was 
known by the Romans of Cicero’s day? 
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42 (Att. xiv. 21. 4). S. corrects mevréAowrov to may ro 
Nourév = “all the rest of them.” J. S. Reid (Hermathena, 
No. xxvii, p. 262) had already restored this, but as a Bunyanesque 
nickname of Hirtius: it occurs again in Att. xv. 2. 4, which is 
fatally adverse to S. 

64 (Fam. viii. 17. 2). Arruntanwm me Catonem. Here S. 
shows remarkable ingenuity. He reads Arrunta numera me 
Catonem, ‘‘regard me as a younger Cato.” Both Cicero and 
Caelius, he says, would know that Arruns meant “younger son’”’ 
in Etruscan. This gives the sense required by the passage, and 
more easily, palzographically, than the many other emendations. 
But would not the accusative of Arruns here be Arruntem? 

L.J. D. R. 


The Style of Sophocles. By F. R. Earp. Cambridge University 
Press, 1944. 10s. 6d. net. 


ANYONE who has read Professor Earp’s first book, The Way of 
the Greeks (1929), will open this book with eagerness. For my 
part I am glad to have this chance of acknowledging how 


illuminating I found his earlier work in the interpretation of 
the Greek ideals of conduct. It was, and is, an admirable guide 
for any young classical student progressing from mere memory- 
work to systematic thought, indeed, I think, the best book of 
its kind in English. In this new work Professor Earp turns 
from the exposition of principles to a study of literary , form. 
He has chosen for his purpose the poet who was probably the 
most deliberate and the most subtle stylist in Greek. The 
crigin of his study, he tells us, was ‘‘a desire to ascertain, if 
possible, how and why the style of Sophocles is so surpassingly 
good,’’ a search for that quality in his writing “which makes 
the style of nearly all other poets, even the greatest, seem a 
kind of fumbling.’’ In this last phrase we have clearly the 
words of the enthusiast, and something of the enthusiast’s 
restricted vision. One is tempted to stop and question its truth. 
But since this belief in Sophocles’ stylistic supereminence has 
buoyantly sustained the author in such arduous work it is 
pragmatically, if not critically, justifiable. 

Earp’s method consists mostly in an analysis of diction, 
chiefly of vocabulary alone. He has compiled lists of words used 
by Sophocles in one play only (adding references to their use 
by other authors), of words found only in Sophocles, and of 
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what he calls “heavy compounds”’ (i.e. “all words compounded 
of noun and adjective, or of noun and verb, but not compounds 
with prepositions, or with 4-, «d-, etc.’’ such as 7avroupyés, 
AOdAevaros, oloBwras). | He adds short chapters on figures of 
speech, amplification, and resolved feet in iambics. In _ his 
seventh chapter some passages are compared in extenso, a very 
necessary complement to his study of words in isolation. 
Throughout this detailed analysis Earp has taken as his 
guiding principle of investigation the famous saying attributed 
to Sophocles himself by Plutarch (Moralia 79) that first he 
had [somethinged|] (darerwyss is corrupt) the dyxos of 
Aeschylus, then he had affected a harshness and artificiality of 
his own (7rO mixpov Kai Katdtexvov ris avTov KatacKevys), and, 
thirdly, had changed to one “most expressive of character’’ (so 
Earp rightly renders 7@:x#rarov) and best of its kind. He 
concludes that such a development can be traced “from a style 
partly conventional and still modelled in part upon Aeschylus 
to one more individual and natural’’ (p. 164). In the perfected 
Sophoclean style “heavy compounds’’ decrease in number and 
are used functionally not ornamentally; elaborate periphrases 
and other forms of amplification show the same tendencies; 
commonplace, unsophoclean lines are eliminated; the dialogue is 
quicker and more concentrated; word-order is simpler and 
sentences structurally less periodic (pp. 164-7); metaphors 
dwindle and are less bold (p. 96). Some instructive analogies 
from Shakespeare’s stylistic development are added. 
Unfortunately one inescapable uncertainty obscures the whole 
matter—uncertainty in dating the plays. Earp tentatively 
places them in the order Ajax, Trachiniae, Antigone, O.T., 
Electra, Philoctetes, O.C., discerning a clear line of division 
marked by the O.T. (p. 55).2 But in general I cannot help 
feeling that Earp is arguing in a circle: “This play is earlier 
than that because it shows stylistic development; Sophocles’ 
plays show stylistic development because this play is earlier 
than that.’’ In the end we have to depend on Sophocles’ own 


1A typical example of Sophocles’ arrogant praise of his own work 
and depreciation of his rivals, cp. my Aeschylus in his Style, pp. 1 
and 37. In connection with the Aeschylean bynes Earp might have 
made it clearer whether he takes it in a good or bad sense—grandeur 
or grandioseness, dignity or pomposity. 

*Specially noteworthy is the early dating of the Trachiniae. 
Contrast H. J. Rose’s Handbook of Greek Literature, p. 167, and 
Schmid-Stahlin 1, 2, p. 385, 
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statement as quoted above, and it seems to me that Earp has 
simply shown how that statement can be illustrated from the 
surviving plays. In other words this is not a free investigation 
of the principles of Sophocles’ style on aesthetic or scientific 
principles, but a magnificent commentary on an important 
(though obscure) ancient judgment on style. 

Mainly for this reason as a survey of the whole style of 
Sophocles it is inadequate. Of literary influences only Aeschylus’ 
is considered in any detail; the section on figures of speech is 
scanty; there is nothing considerable on uses of dialect, technical 
terms, colloquialisms, parenthesis, anacolouthon, the schema 
etymologicum, irony, ambiguity, symbolism. Either more should 
have been made of the long lists of Greek words,* or else only 
representative selections would have served. Aesthetic values 
are much neglected. Imaginative power is poorly illustrated. 
Very few recent writers on Sophocles are used or cited. There 
is no index, or bibliography, or index locorum. 

The book, then, scarcely fulfils the promise of its title. But 
as a painstaking contribution to the fuller study of Sophocles’ 
style it deserves high praise, and every serious student of Greek 
literary style will profit greatly from reading it. 


W. B.S. 


Studies in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome’s Vitae Patrum. 
By J. F. Cuerr, K. T. Corey, M. D. McNett, R. F. 
Strout, J. L. CaTTERALL, G. STEINER and H. C. JAMESON. 
Edited by W. A. OLDFATHER with the assistance of others. 
Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1943. 


Tuts book is published in commemoration of the seventy-fifth 
year of the University of Illinois, and its format does credit to 
the occasion and to all concerned with it. It is a handsome 
volume, beautifully printed, and delightful to handle. No 
expense has been spared either in gathering together the 
materials necessary for the work or in giving them visible 
expression. 

The subject of this large volume is entirely concerned with 
the text of three minor works of St. Jerome, which he wrote 
between the years 374 and 390, containing the Lives of three 
hermits, Paulus Thebaeus (reputed to be prior in point of time 


* For many necessary corrections in these see Professor G. B. A. 
Fletcher in the Durham University Magazine. 
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even to St. Antony), Hilarion of Palestine and Malchus of Syria. 
The accounts of Paul and Malchus are quite short, and none of 
the three is of historical importance. They serve rather to 
illustrate—if further illustration is needed—St. Jerome’s almost 
fanatical zeal for extreme asceticism. 

These Vitae were read and re-read, as was natural, in 
mediaeval monasteries, and accordingly were constantly being 
copied. Nearly 200 Latin codices have been photographed for 
the purpose of this work, and their data assembled; and of the 
versions, mainly in Greek but also in a few other languages, 
more than 200 mss. have been listed. All these have been 
collated; then an attempt has been made to separate them into 
families according to their readings; and, finally, a stemma is 
exhibited, setting out the relationship of the several Mss. within 
each family. The amount of labour involved has ‘clearly been 
very great, and much credit is due to those who have undertaken 
it. They do not claim to be experts in matters pertaining to 
palezography or textual criticism, nor do they represent their 
evaluation of the textual material as final. These studies are 
only preliminary to the preparation of a critical edition of the 
Vitae which is to be included in the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. But their undertaking has been 
justified, even when we take into account the relative unimpor- 
tance of these writings of St. Jerome. It is good to think that 
their results should be given to the world at a time when 
academic calm seems to be completely banished from it. 


J.E.L.O. 


The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, 
332 B.c-—640 aD. By RapHaEL TAUBENSCHLAG. New 
York. Herald Square Press. xv + 488 pp. $12.50. 


Since the publication of the classical works on Pandect law 
we have learnt from the legal documents preserved in the 
Egyptian papyri a great deal concerning the actual practice of 
Roman law. Yet there is no single work which affords a general 
answer to the question, What law is in the papyri?, for Ludwig 
Mitteis in 1912 avowedly limited himself in his Grundziige und 
Chrestomatie der Papyruskunde to “a treatment of a series of 
legal institutions ’’ and confessed that he had “omitted the 
discussion of many things which could have been included in a 
juristic study of papyrology.” Professor Taubenschlag, an 
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eminent European scholar, now a refugee in America, believes 
that the time has come for a new presentation of the law found 
in the papyri, and, although he draws on his earlier publications 
in this field (over sixty of them, in five languages, are listed at 
the end of his book), he advances the claim that “ the greater 
part’ of his book is new. Its novelty appears to lie primarily 
in its being the first attempt at a systematic summary of all the 
law preserved in the papyri discovered during the last fifty years. 

Although the learned author has endeavoured to give us a 
telescopic view of the material he has had so long under the 
miscroscope, and although the publishers claim that the work 
will make a general appeal to the lawyer, the historian, the 
sociologist, and even to. one whose “hobby’’ is “ ancient 
civilization,’ this work is obviously designed for the specialist. 
The greater part of each of its 500 pages consists of annotations 
and references to sources, and, unfortunately, in many places the 
text itself reads like a series of notes. For the reason that the 
merit of this work will lie in its usefulness to the specialist, it is 
to be regretted that its English index is so inadequate as to verge 
upon the ludicrous. Leaving aside plain abuses of the English 
language such as the “chastise of slaves” and “ plurality of 
debtor’s and creditor’s,’’ there appears to be no principle which 
the reader may follow with safety; for instance, there are several 
references to “ minority,’’ none to “ majority,’’ but some to 
“age of majority’’; several types are listed under “ legislation,” 
but “autonomous legislation” appears only under ‘“autonomous’’; 
there is no reference to “ wife,’’ but we meet “ expectancies of 
the wife’; the reader will seek “sanctuary’’ in vain, but will find 
“refuge in a sanctuary.’’ This is a serious defect in a work, 
the principal appeal of which will be to the specialist, and the 
text of which is rather too overcrowded with material to permit 
of easy reading. 

L&C, 


Essays and Recollections. By Srumas O’SuLLIVAN. Talbot 
Press, Dublin, 1944. 5s. net. 


IN an age that values the headline more than the paragraph 
and prefers the sensational to the revealing, Dr. Starkey—for so we 
must call this author in the university of his (like Dr. Johnson’s) 
honorary doctorate—uses a style and chooses subjects as 
genuinely réfreshing as a quiet afternoon under, flowering lime- 
trees near some large-windowed Georgian country house after a 
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morning among the shop-windows and street-signs of O’Connell 
Street. In the company of this author and the characters he 
describes there is an atmosphere of urbane leisure and genial 
egalitarianism that can converse as happily with poetaster as 
with poet, at the Forty-foot as at Ely Place. Here we are 
benignly introduced to John Winstanley (pseudo-S.F.T.C.D., as 
Dr. Leventhal has shown) and his book of middling verses in 
1742, Mrs. Catherine Jemmat with hers in 1771, the philanthropic 
Wesleyan minister James Sullivan (a clue here to our author’s 
pseudonym?) of a century ago, and. others, each introduced with 
a sympathetic word, a few quotations, a compliment or two, and 
perhaps an epigram. 

Besides agreeable company there is material for scholars here. 
Goldsmith’s birthplace is conclusively settled at Ardnagow, Co. 
Roscommon, by a citation from a letter of Dr. Stream of Elphin 
as printed (and misprinted) in 1808 in a rare book “ prettily 
bound in contemporary morocco with double gold fillet by a 
Dublin binder . . . from the library of the Rev. Dr. Annesley 
Stream and bears his ‘book label and autograph ”’—one need 
hardly add that the same book is now well cared for with many 
others as elegant or more precious in Dr. Starkey’s own collection. 
He later adds, as often, elsewhere, a note of contemporary 
significance to this essay: the Bishop Synge who rejected 
Goldsmith from ordination because he appeared in a pair of 
scarlet breeches and who “by doing so saved the church from 
acquiring a very half-hearted clergyman, and the world from 
the loss of a very great poet,’’ was an ancestor of J. M. Synge, 
the dramatist. 

So far barely a quarter of the book has been reviewed, and 
there is proportionate richness in the rest—new facts about two 
of our many College hymnodists, Toplady and Lyte, vivid and 
affectionate memories of Dublin when it was “ bounded on the 
south by the Wicklow mountains . . . on the north by the 
eighteenth century,’’ reminiscences of Arthur Griffith, Susan 
Mitchell and others—all described with a warm _ personal 
sympathy, a subtle sensitiveness to nuances of personality and 
atmosphere, and a gentle insistence on the higher standards of 
life and letters. 

Reviewers’ eulogistic epithets have mostly lost their gilding 
from over-use. To accumulate them in praise of this delightful 
volume would make a shabby show. Let us, since Dr. Starkey 
also loves the tongue of Catullus and Propertius, turn to Latin: 
liber dulcis, amabilis, benevolens, facetus, dicax, suavis, castus, 
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pius, bene limatus—liber valde aureus. Macte, Doctor noster, 
laurea academica nostra dignissime; talium librorum tuorum 
sit series longa et copiosa in multos annos, 


W. B.S. 


A Philosophy of Scientific Investigation. Preface to De 
VAnaphylaxie a@ Il’Immunité. By Maurice ARTHUS. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by HENRY 
E. Sicerist. Foreword by WarFiELD T. Lonccope. 1943. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Milford (Oxford 
University Press). 21s. 6d. 


In 1921 Maurice Arthus, Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Lausanne, published his well-known monograph 
on “ Anaphylaxis and Immunity,’’ which included a preface 
addressed, principally, to students and young research workers. 
This preface has now been rescued from the shelves of oblivion 
by Dr. Longcope, at whose suggestion a translation has been 
made by Dr. Sigerist, and published, in 1943, in The Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine, and is now reprinted in its present 
form. 

The undertaking is entirely commendable, for Arthus’ preface 
may well outlive the rest of his monograph, and is worthy to 
consort with Charles Richet’s Le Savant as an example of a 
penetrating analysis of the scientific mind in action. 

The thesis is simple. According to Arthus it is the duty of 
a university professor not merely to teach and to engage in 
original research designed to advance knowledge; he must also 
endeavour to provide his students and successors with “ clear 
and precise directions that will enable them to avoid the 
hesitations, the gropings, the disappointments, the errors, the 
discouragement, all those miseries of the beginning of a scientific 
career.” It is necessary to have a proper understanding of the 
scope, limitations and discipline of the scientific method. Experi- 
mental research is more than the mere collection of interesting 
or casual facts. Data must be clear and relevant, for Nature, 
although she always speaks the truth, demands straightforward 
questions if she is to give unequivocal replies. 

Once obtained, facts must be cognised, defined and classified 
before being used for the construction of hypotheses, which, in 
turn, form the machinery for the discovery of fresh facts. Thus, 
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bit by bit, the house of knowledge is constructed. Arthus is 
emphatic in his distrust of theoreticians, an attitude more than 
pardonable in a biologist whose realm is continually being 
invaded by amateur metaphysicians. 

“Seek facts and classify them—and you will be the workmen 
of science. Conceive or accept theories—and you will be their 
politicians.’’ 

For the maintenance of scientific integrity and progress, the 
spirit of independence and the spirit of originality are necessary. 
Work done without them is, at best, an imposed task, lacking 
the great characteristics of robust health and freedom, namely, 
spontaneity and unexpectedness. Originality is a personal 
possession; the product of a sympathetic upbringing, friendship 
and encouragement. Independence is a trophy to be fought 
for, according to Arthus, whose maxims could fittingly be inscribed 
on the portals of many lecture halls; although their adoption 
might cause occasional misunderstanding. 


Honour your teacher, as is fitting, and respect him sincerely. 
But accept his directions only if they seem justified and 
only in so far as they respect your independence and your 
liberty . . . If you discuss scientific matters with your 
teacher, ask questions, argue. Do not accept his words, 
all his words, without reservation and criticism. Criticize 
with moderation, of course, and first of all respectfully, but 
criticize firmly. 

W.R.F. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 
Classical Philology. Vol. xxxix. Nos. 2 and 3. April and July, 
1944. 
Studies in Philology. Vol. xli. No. 2. April, 1944. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xv. Nos. 1 and 2. January 
and April, 1944. 


Dublin Magazine. Vol. xix. Nos. 3 and 4. July and October, 
1944, 


Irish Historical Studies. Vol. iv. No. 13. March, 1944. 
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